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The type of school that I shall have chiefly in mind in these 
remarks is the public high school. It will be necessary, of course, 
to make use of some general principles that are applicable to all 
schools, elementary and secondary, public and private. But my 
mind turns to the state high school most of all, because it has to meet 
a combination of hard problems such as besets no other educational 
institution. Because the high school is a state institution, it must 
omit various religious functions that are customary in private acad- 
emies. Because it is a school for the whole people, it must heed the 
educational ideas of parents who measure results too largely in terms 
of immediate economic efficiency, and, as a consequence, it is con- 
stantly under temptation to narrow its outlook, to think of the future 
occupation more than of the future man. Because its pupils, coming 
from homes of every shade of faith and unfaith, are old enough to 
be awake to religious controversies, it is peculiarly exposed to sus- 


picion and jealousies. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these limitations upon its possible 
religious functions, the public high school does and must stand in 


some positive relation to the totality of culture and civilization, and 
therefore to religion as an essential element thereof. Certainly 
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greater attention will be given to some elements of culture than to 
others. In particular, the tools of civilization—such as language, 
number, trained faculties of mind and body—must be taken possession 
of by the pupil. Some subjects, too, must be taught because of their 
immediate usableness; and I have an impression that a close relation 
between the curriculum and practical life exercises a wholesome, 
stimulating influence upon all study. Yet no school may ignore the 
content of culture in the broad sense. No school does ignore it; for 
everywhere history, literature, biography, and other subjects that 
reveal the higher thoughts and aspirations of humanity are taught 
for the avowed purpose of forming the pupil’s character by contact 
with ideals. 

This is the point at which the question of religion in the schools 
arises. Our problem is not artificial; it is not lugged in; it is not 
a question merely of dealing with certain ecclesiastical parties. We 
must decide how we shall deal with the content of universal human 
culture, with the universal forces of civilization. It is not to be sup- 
posed that any school or any teacher will deal arbitrarily with the 
factors of human life. Certain principles for human living have been 
wrought out through the course of the ages and approved by the 
advanced portions of the race. The school must do something to 
make these principles and ideals effective with each new generation. 
To this end, human life at its best must be reflected. 

That religion has an essential place among the elements of the 
highest culture will scarcely be denied. Some persons among us 
may have reached an opinion that religion is not really essential to 
life, and that the future will witness its gradual disappearance; but 
the schools cannot at present take any account of an opinion that is 
so far from expressing the common consciousness of civilization. 
The school must remain an instrument through which civilization 
transmits its own consciously recognized best to the new generation. 
In view of the content of culture, then, the school is under obligation 
to assume a positive and constructive attitude toward religion. 

This necessity is all the more pressing because of the period of 
life to which the high school ministers. In a peculiar sense, adoles- 
cence is a decisive period in the formation of character. This we 
may assert without at all underestimating the molding power of child- 
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hood impressions, or the transforming power of college atmosphere 
and studies. The middle years of adolescence bring a kind of plas- 
ticity that is not found in parallel degree either earlier or later. The 
more I see of college students, the more certain I am that their char- 


acter almost always receives its permanent “set” or direction, not 
in college, but before college life begins. The college can develop 
that which is undeveloped; it can intensify or restrain a dominant 
tendency; it can transform a life by giving content and illumination 
to a principle that is already there; but in all this its work is essen- 
tially subsidiary to that of the secondary school. The high school is 
not, in its turn, in any similar way subsidiary to the elementary school. 
The child comes to the high school with good or bad habits, it is true; 
but these habits are presently brought into a state of flux by the forces 
that are changing the child into an adult. At the high-school age 
there occurs a relatively new beginning that is not likely to be repeated. 
Everything becomes fluid. Ideas, feelings, impulses and instincts, 
likes, dislikes, personal attitudes toward everything—all share in a 
general reorganization which for the first time in the child’s life pro- 
duces what may be called in the large sense personality. 

I do not mean that a turbulent adolescence is the strictly normal 
type. On the contrary, there is considerable reason for questioning 
whether adolescent storm and stress is not largely due to certain 
abnormal, or at least one-sided, features of our modern life. Nor do 
I hold that adolescence must needs be a time of abrupt reversal of 
childhood’s notions and attitudes. With better teaching all along 
the line, I do not see why the child’s progress from infancy to man- 
hood might not be a continuous unfolding. But even so, that which 
is unfolded at one point will differ from that which comes out at 
another point. It will still remain the special function of adolescent 
training to assist the child to a new type of character—a type more 
social, more personal and meaningful, with deeper sentiments, and 
with more clearly defined as well as broader aspiration. 

Now, because the high school has the youth just at the decisive 
moment for starting going this broader life, its responsibility is pecul- 
iarly great. Unless we are willing to make a radical break with the 
history of culture, we must hold that the high school should positively, 
constructively co-operate with the family and the church in giving a 
religious direction to adolescent ideals. 
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Some educators, it is true, take what appears to be a contrary 
view. Public education, they say, has no religious function what- 
ever. Education in religion belongs to the church and the family, 
while the school is to be neutral or secular. This position is taken 
by persons who are fully convinced that general education ought to 
include religion, but they argue that the genius of our institutions 
involves a sharp and complete division of labor at this point between 
education by the state and education in the family and the church. 

There is some truth in this view. It will surely be an important 
point gained when the people clearly realize that the public school 
system, or indeed any school system, is only a part of our educational 
system. There is and must be division of labor between the family, 
the church, and the school, and the major part of the responsibility 
for religious training will fall outside the state school system. But 
to absolve the public schools from ail religious responsibility of a 
positive sort involves at least three educational fallacies: 

First, it divides the historical content of culture into parts, and 
assumes that these parts can be communicated separately. 

Second, it divides the child into parts, and assumes that these 
parts can be developed independently of one another. 

Third, it divides the teacher into parts, and assumes that certain 
vital elements of his own culture can be kept out of the classroom. 

In fact, the notion of a purely secular public school is an inheri- 
tance from a type of thought that has been, in principle, discarded. 
I trust that I shall not be misunderstood if I call it the pre-biological 
type of thought. It is easily recognized. It separates the individual 
from the race, and the human race from lower orders of life. It 
separates intellect from will, ethics from religion, the soul from the 
body, and the sacred from the secular. Of the vital correlation of 
studies with one another and with the demands of a growing mental 
organism it knows little. In short, it is the abstractly logical mode of 
thinking, which conceives things and qualities apart from their organic 
connections, and consequently conceives education in mechanical 
rather than vital terms. Now, many persons who have utterly out- 
grown the pre-biological mode of thought in most other matters seem 
strangely tied to it in matters pertaining to education. They would 
unhesitatingly say that the child is an indivisible unit, that the teacher 
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is an indivisible unit, that the content of culture is not a mere aggre- 
gate of separable parts; and yet they would have only a part of the 
child at school, only a part of the teacher in the classroom, only a 
part of culture recognized there. They would divide the labor of 
education between the school, the church, and the home; yet they do 
not see the necessity for unity of the three if this division of labor is 
to leave us any real system of education at all. 

It does not appear that a school, any more than an individual, can 
really escape the issue between a religious and an irreligious ideal of 
life. Certainly, a school cannot be truly neutral toward moral prin- 
ciple. We all recognize that. For moral or immoral influences go 
into the school in the person of every teacher. But we have not 
stopped to notice that the same is true of religion and irreligion. One 
or the other goes into the schoolroom, whether we plan for it or not. 
Everybody who has got beyond the pre-biological mode of thought 
knows that the educational process is not the mechanical impact of 
textbook, or even of idea, upon the child’s intellect, but an interaction 
between living beings—an interaction in which vastly more is given 
and received than is ever formulated. The teacher gives not merely 
instruction; he gives himself also. What he himself is inevitably 
expresses itself. This we know both from common observation and 
from the psychology of affective and motor processes. Though 
character have no speech, no language, though its voice be not heard, 
yet its line is gone out through all the earth, and its words to the end 
of the world. 

If, then, we ask ourselves whether the high school shall be religious, 
irreligious, or neutral, the answer must be: It cannot be neutral 
as long as the laws of the human mind are what they are; it cannot 
be irreligious without setting itself against essential elements in the 
culture which it is set to impart. The only standpoint consistent 
with the facts of life and the ideals of education is the constructive 
one. The high school must be a constructive religious influence. If 
so much be granted, we are next confronted with the truly difficult 
question of how to make the high school a constructive religious force 
within the limitations imposed upon it by its relations to the state and 
to society. How can a school that is forbidden by law to promote 
religion in any of its specific organized forms, and that is under the 
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constant jealous scrutiny of opposing religious parties—how can such 
a school maintain any deliberate or systematic relations with religion 
at all ? 

We shall be helped toward an answer to this question by noting 
that many schools and many teachers are already doing the thing 
that seems so difficult in the statement of it. Our high schools are 
as different as the personalities that dominate them. Some schools, 
apparently, are largely possessed by the spirit of commercialism. 
Others are characterized by a different spirit. The pupil who 
graduates from them somehow finds it easier to believe in God and 
humanity. He cannot distinctly say how the school has made this 
impression upon him, but he knows that being in the presence of 
certain teachers has given him something in the way of feeling, aspira- 
tion, attitude toward life, that strengthens the religious impressions 
that he has received from home and church. Your high-school 
pupil, all boisterous and thoughtless as he may seem to be, neverthe- 
less discriminates between teachers on precisely such grounds as 
these. One teacher stands in his thoughts for little more than a 
subject of study—he is mathematics, or Latin, or civics in visible 
form; the rest has made so slight an impression as to be forgotten. 
But other teachers are all this and yet much more. They are living 
spirits communicating spiritual life to their pupils. To live in the 
presence of such a teacher for a year or a series of years is not merely 
to learn a subject, but also to develop a personality. 

There is, in short, such a thing as the presence or absence of the 
religious spirit in the secondary school, and thereby, as it seems to 
me, a school either approves or condemns itself. Not only is the 
religious spirit something other than formulas of belief, modes of 
worship, and forms of ecclesiastical organization; it is something 
that can express itself otherwise than in the forms of a particular 


religion. It can express itself in all the relations between man and 
man, in the appreciation of nature, in the love of truth—in short, 


in the entire mass of the appreciations or value-judgments in which 
we give meaning to the world of our experience. Everyone, indeed, 
does find some meaning in the world of facts, or give some meaning 
to it. To no one of us is the fall of an apple, or the revolution of the 
moon about the earth, simply a causal series—a, b; each of us in one 
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way or another brings his own personality, with its wants, into rela- 
tion to the facts, and henceforth the meaning of the world is in part 
its contribution to our own self-realization. 

To bring the religious spirit into the school means, then, that we 
look at nature, and history, and even business, from the standpoint 
of values for the personality, as well as from the standpoint of mere 
causal connection. It means that the teacher realizes within himself 
a need for divinity, and that he approaches and uses the world of 
fact as something that stands in relation to this need, something that 
is at once used to meet the need and also interpreted by the need. 
This constitutes, not primarily a creed or a doctrine, but an attitude 
and a standard of values. It may express itself in language, or it 
may reveal its presence in the less articulate, but not less effective, 
signs of emotion that make up so much of what we cail personality. 

In the person of the teacher, then, it is our business to see that 
religion does go into the school. I mean that, without any excep- 
tion, teachers should be positively religious, and that no person who 
lacks this qualification should be considered as a candidate for a 
teacher’s position. It is a growing mystery to me how so many 
persons of intelligence and reflection can assume that the essential 
qualities for teaching are simply knowledge of one’s subject, ability 
to instruct, and a life free from scandal. Note that the positiv 
qualifications here named concern the subject of instruction, while 
the qualification that concerns the personality of the teacher and the 
pupil is a merely negative one. How widespread this notion of 
teacher qualifications is, of course, no one can tell. Certainly some 
principals, superintendents, and boards of education have a wider 
vision. But it is all too obvious that many do not. We linger in the 
pre-biological stage of thought; for we think of education as the 
teaching of certain subjects, whereas it is the communication of life 
to young souls. It is the transmission of the spiritual life of the race 
through the one possible means of transmission, a living being. 
Education in this high sense is certainly going on in a large propor- 
tion of our schools, at least in some degree. What is needed is deliber- 
ate planning where at present much is left to chance. Religion or 
irreligion is in the school anyway; why, then, should we not take 
measures to control this part of school life in the interest of the highest 


educational ideals ? 
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But it will be said that all this is theoretical, even visionary. 
School curricula and methods have to be set forth in specific, definable 
terms, so that application thereof may be made by rule and the 
results tested by examination. This overplus which you call the 
influence of personality is too intangible to be secured by planning. 
It is like the wind which bloweth where it listeth; we hear the sound 
thereof, but we cannot tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth. 
Our duty is to provide primarily for good instruction and good 
discipline. If, in addition, the incalculable qualities of high per- 
sonality are added, we rejoice; but we cannot hold ourselves respon- 
sible for producing such results. Since we cannot put into the 
curriculum the subject of religion, defining what shall be taught 
and how it shall be taught, we have no specific responsibility with 
reference to the matter beyond the maintenance of the strict non- 
sectarianism enjoined by the law. 

There is enough truth in this objection to give us pause. That 
the religious factor in education cannot be reduced to rule or measured 
by any marking system is true. It cannot be bought for gold; it 
cannot be manufactured to order; it comes, like life itself, or like 
conscience, or like artistic genius, out from the primal source of all 
things. But I should draw a different conclusion from that ot the 
objector. Does not this need reveal to us the truly creative nature 
of the teacher’s work? The true teacher is in many respects like 
an artist. Only a part of art work can be reduced to rule and tested 
by examination; other parts, and the more significant parts, con- 
sist in those spontaneous outgoings of personality which speak 
most loudly to the soul. Nevertheless, we train men and women 
for artistic pursuits, and we take measures to encourage the growth 
and expression of those elements of feeling and ideation that give 
what we call inspiration to the work of art. There is vastly more 
in good writing than can be acquired from any possible instruction 
in rhetoric; the personality plays an extraordinary part. Yet we 
know that there are ways whereby any native gift that one may have 
can be cultivated and brought to fruitage. The inference from all 
this is that the work of the teacher should be recognized as more 
closely akin to art, and less closely akin to mechanical trades. Per- 
haps teachers, like poets, are born, not made. Even so, I feel con- 
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fident that, as long as the parental instinct abides in the human race, 
there will be enough born teachers to supply the demand. Our 
difficulty will not be lack of persons capable of becoming good teach- 
ers, but lack of purpose and of measures adapted to bring out the 
latent powers of a spiritual personality. In such a situation the one 
essential is to create the demand, to hold up the ideal, and gently but 
persistently insist upon the true perspective. The teacher must 
become an artist in human clay. Nay, he works not with passive 
clay, but with living souls, and so he must become, like the Spirit 
of God, an inspiration and a life-giver. 

The objector holds that this element in teaching is indefinite and 
not subject to control. On the contrary, it has definite, recognizable 
modes of expression. The religious spirit in the school is, indeed, 
vastly different from any mechanical device or rule; yet it must 
express itself. Modern psychology has made clear that there is a 
vital relation between any state of mind whatever and outgoing 
processes. What we call the influence of personality is, theoretically, 
just as capable of psychological analysis as anything else in the 
teaching process. It escapes analysis to a large extent because the 
factors are numerous, unobtrusive, and extraordinarily complicated. 
For this reason, one chief means of maintaining a wholesome religious 
spirit in the school must always be the selection of teachers who make 
the impression of having a spiritual personality. But we are not 
limited to this. The religious spirit has some easily recognizable 
and controllable ways of expressing itself. These can be definitely 
planned for and promoted, especially in the teaching of some subjects. 

For example, we require the teacher to connect each subject of 
study with some genuine interest of the child, primarily a spontaneous 
interest. Now, spontaneous interests are of many kinds, and of many 
degrees of moral significance. Consequently, the effect upon char- 
acter in the teaching of any subject depends, not merely upon the 
content of instruction, but also upon the interest to which the appeal 
is made. A recent writer has contrasted two ways of teaching read- 
ing. One way is illustrated by this:- “Lucy, see if you can read 
that better than George did!”” The other is illustrated by a class in 
which a little girl, after reading a paragraph, remarked, “I didn’t 
make it mean what I think it means,” and then, of her own accord, 
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re-read it to her own satisfaction. Both these methods of teaching 
reading employ a spontaneous interest, but one employs an egoistic 
desire to excel another person, while the other employs a social 
interest, namely, the desire to give adequate social expression to an 
idea. The two types of teaching tend to develop two types of char- 
acter. 

Not only the content of instruction, then, but also the kind of 
interest awakened in it, has a bearing upon character. Consequently, 
the fundamental mode in which the religious spirit consciously and 
deliberately expresses itself in the school is the arousing of the high- 
est type of interest which the nature of the subject and the stage of 
the pupil’s growth permit. In many cases this interest will not be 
definable in strictly religious terms; but if only its trend is in that 
direction, it will nevertheless contribute to religious culture. The 
little girl who re-read a paragraph in order that an idea might have 
adequate social expression was being prepared for appreciating 
Jesus’ conception of a universal kingdom of mutual helpfulness. At 
the high-school age nearly the whole range of human interests is 
available for the teacher’s use. The horizon of the adolescent is, 
of course, restricted, yet he is capable of experiencing in some degree 
every kind of ideal feeling. 

In general, the religiousness of a teacher’s work is measured by 
the degree in which the ideal interests of humanity illuminate, and 
warm, and vivify it. It is merely repeating the same thing in other 
words to say that teaching is religious in proportion as it relates the 
subject-matter and the pupil to the historical movement of righteous- 
ness and brotherhood and divine fatherhood that Jesus called the 
kingdom of God. All the products and processes of human culture 
are, as a matter of fact, related to the general upward struggle of 
humanity toward a completely ethical society, a society which requires 
for its completeness the whole principle of divine fatherhood and 
human brotherhood. Mathematics, language, science, literature— 
one and all are products of humanity’s efforts toward ideal living, 
specifically in social form, and every one of them can be related by 
the teacher more or less closely to the ideal and social impulses of 
the pupil. If all other ways of awakening this human interest fail, 
biography, at least, remains. Every part of learning was onée a vital 
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interest in a throbbing human breast. It is an instance of ideal 
aspiration of one sort or another, and it will not necessarily seem 
abstract or removed from life, unless we try to study the human 
product apart from the human being. . 
Generally a point of attachment to ideal interests can be found 
directly in the subject or in the circumstances that immediately 
surround teacher and pupil. Indeed, a school or a class is itself an 
instance of a human society existing for ideal ends. ‘It finds com- 
plete life for itself, just as the world at large finds it, only in the 
realization within itself of the kingdom of God. Instruction is not 
one thing, and discipline another; both are phases of a single life- 
process going on here and now in the schoolroom. And this particu- 


lar life-process is part of the whole of life. It is organically related 
to humanity at large. Teacher, pupil, fellow-pupil, the subject of 
study, the community, one’s country, universal humanity—let there 


be no break anywhere between any of them. 

This, of course, is the horizon for the teacher. The eyes of the 
pupil will not see all this; yet the vitality of instruction and of dis- 
cipline, the effect upon character, the religiousness of it all, will 
depend upon the avoidance of the breaks which set teacher apart 
from pupil, one pupil apart from another, the subject-matter of 
instruction apart from life’s warm interests, and so on through the 
list. Irreligion and immorality alike take things as mere particulars 
apart from their universal aspect, and in treating men as mere indi- 
viduals. Everything is more than a mere particular; every man is 
more than an individual; every group of men is more than its mere 
self as a group. 

In all this the essential point for our present purpose is that every 
subject of instruction has intrinsic bearing upon religion; that every 
classroom situation is a religious situation because of its relation to 
the largest interests of life; that every pupil has within himself the 
basis for a spontaneous interest that will raise any subject of instruc- 
tion to the plane of religion. 

Take, as an illustration, the subject that, by the common consent 
of students, is the most abstract and the farthest removed from 
spontaneous interests, pure mathematics. Here we find two types 
of teaching, both of which succeed, as far as mere instruction is 
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concerned. One teacher is a mere drill-master; to him each lesson is 
simply a task to be done; he induces his pupils to do their tasks by 
emphasis upon marks, by praise and rebuke, and by the general whir 
of the mtachinery. The motives thus brought into play are not bad, 
yet they are extraneous to the subject-matter, extraneous to the social 


situation, extraneous to the pupil’s conscious needs; separated, there- 
fore, from the ideal unity of life at which religion aims. Another 
teacher, however, secures equally good work by intrinsic means. 


He has what may be called, in the phrasé of Spinoza, the “intellectual 
love” of mathematical truth. Mathematical relations appeal to his 
feelings. To him the binomial theorem is no abstract, lifeless form- 
ula, but, like music or the colors of a sunset, it speaks a human 
language. His manner of exposition, and the thousand touches that 
an interested teacher gives to a topic, awaken the pupils. Mere 
imitation, indeed, takes them a long way toward their teacher’s 
“intellectual love” of his subject. Now, this rejoicing in the truth 
indicates an expansion of the ideal side of human nature. It makes 
life deeper, more serious, more responsive. Here is spiritual growth. 
Here is the very experience in which Plato and Augustine and many 
others have confessed that they found God. 

In other subjects the possibility of a religious touch is more obvious. 
Everything that concerns history and literature, for example, brings 
us with considerable definiteness into the presence of the human 
heart, with its hopes and ideals and struggles. Even here, however, 
it is possible to abstract the human product from humanity. The 
study of history may degenerate into the learning of dates and dead 
facts; the study of literature, into the learning of empty forms of 
literary structure. I firmly believe in the need of instruction in the 
formal elements of culture, and of accuracy everywhere. I am so 
conservative as to think that students should learn to spell! It is 
possible so to undervalue form as to leave the student’s mind 
unorganized. But, after all, form itself multiplies its educational 
effectiveness when it is the vehicle of a rich content. And it is the 
content that furnishes the chief means of developing a content-ful, 
that is positive, character. By drill upon the formal elements of 
culture you may, indeed, develop industry, control of attention, and 
accuracy; but these are formal or negative qualities of character. 
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One might almost say that they are conditions of character rather 
than character itself. There is still lacking any reference to the 
content of true living. All these formal elements are capable of 
a bad as well as a good use. The positive direction of the life, the 
aims that it accepts as really worth while—these are to be influenced 
by the content rather than the form of the subject. Now, the con- 
tent of all studies in history and literature may be so selected and 
taught as to make a total impression of either one of two kinds: either 
of some particular historical facts or special instances of literary 
beauty abstracted from the movement of life in which they originated; 
or of the deeper springs of life bubbling up at these particular points 
in a special way. All that is needed to make the teaching religious 
is to appreciate the deeper reality in the special case. For the deeper 
reality is man himself in his efforts toward ideal existence. 

Professor Lamprecht has told us that history is applied psychology. 
It is the inner man expressing himself. This point of view is pre- 
vailing more and more, and it is bound to prevail. Sociology, politi- 
cal science, even economics, are becoming so many studies of the 
mind of man as it acts in these several sorts of situation. Now, the 
mind of man is an organic whole, not a mechanical aggregate. Asa 
consequence, any science, even psychology itself, becomes abstract 
in proportion as it separates its facts from their original setting in 
the unity of the human personality. For various purposes such 
abstraction is necessary, especially in the higher reaches of learning. 
But for adolescents who are just in the process of forming their char- 
acters, it is of the highest importance that a true picture of human 
nature in its unity should be presented. 

Such a picture will necessarily bring religion in the concrete 
before the student’s mind, and the frequency with which this is done 
can be determined somewhat by the selection of material and method 
of treatment. What is needed here is not dogmatic instruction, nor 
yet preaching. No effort need be made to prove the existence of God. 


The essential requirement is that the teacher give simple, sympathetic 
recognition to religion in the concrete. It is to be assumed that 
the pupil has received some instruction in religion from the family 
and the church, and this instruction is not to be repeated or corrected 
or added to. Its general truth, however, is to be assumed, religious 
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facts are to be treated with sympathetic appreciation, and thus the 
atmosphere of the school is to become a religious atmosphere. 

Further, in the discipline of the school, religious motives can 
be appealed to, particularly motives growing out of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of men. Why should not a child in 
school be encouraged to gratitude, filial reverence, and loving obe- 
dience toward God? Why should we conceal from any pupil that 
the proper organization of the schoolroom and the proper carrying 
on of school sports constitute one part of ,the universal kingdom of 
God? Why need we hesitate to assume that Jesus is the moral 
leader of our civilization? How better can we learn to love our 
enemies and do good to those that persecute us; to give the cup of 
cold water; to feed the hungry and minister to the sick and to prison- 
ers; to stand for principle against the crowd, and to suffer, if need be, 
in a righteous cause—how can we learn these things better than by 
specific reference to the life of Jesus ? 

To use these motives is not to take sides with any party; for all 
parties use them in substantially the same way. The dividing-points 
between religious ‘sects are not particular feelings and motives, but 
theories about them, and modes of ecclesiastical organization and 
life. There is a broad band of light in which Protestant and Catho- 
lic, Jew and gentile, aim at the same type of conduct, feel the same 
feelings, employ the same motives. Such religious motives may be 
awakened and used without a shadow of disloyalty to our constitu- 
tional and statutory prohibitions of sectarianism. 

I have already indicated some of the special functions of the high 
school in this work. In general, the great fact with which adolescent 
psychology has to deal is the new development of the social nature, 
and as a corollary a new development of self-consciousness. This 
is the point from which to viéw all the sentiment and idealizing and 
self-assertiveness of the period. For this reason, the most effective 
access to the adolescent personality is through social motives. Reli- 
gious culture will come from the broadening of the social sympathies 
toward the ideal of the kingdom of God. History, literature, govern- 
ment, science, should therefore be taught with constant reference to 
their larger human meaning, and so with reference to that divine 
meaning of all things which is most completely expressed in the 
thought of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men. 
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How great is the need of this deeper kind of teaching just now! 
The high school is asked to prepare its pupils for specific vocations, 
and the real ethical and spiritual meaning of all vocations is being 
lost sight of. We try to make mechanics, accountants, teachers, 
business men, without stopping to ask why there should be trades 
and professions at all. Doubtless the school system ought to respond 
to the demand for preparation for specific vocations, but all the 
greater is the reason for the religious spirit. 

Think, too, of the direct influence of modern conditions of life. 
Think of its excessive number of interests, of its publicity, of its 
unrest. The adolescent in modern civilization is under constant 
stimulation, and the tendency of it all is to incite him to many kinds 
of self-expression of the less profound sort, rather than to any unifi- 
cation of the personality. Now, the personality attains unity and 
self-possession only through some such process as that which I have 
described. On behalf of sorely burdened adolescents, tossed hither 
and thither by the multifarious interests of our complex civilization, 
I plead for the religious spirit in the high school. This, and this 
only, will develop personality, which is the end of all our education. 


SUMMARY’ 


1. The high school should assume a positive attitude toward 


the entire content of human culture, which includes religion as an 
essential part. 

2. This necessity is all the more pressing because of the peculiarly 
formative period of life to which the high school ministers. 

3. The notion that public education should be secular grows out 
of the pre-biological mode of thought, which fails to recognize the 
unity of the pupil, of the teacher, and of the content of culture. 
Religious, as well as ethical, neutrality in the school is impossible. 

4. The prime necessity is that every teacher should be positively 
religious. 

5. Then, that each subject be taught by appealing to interests 
that lead on toward the highest conception of life. This is possible, 
even though the content of instruction have little direct relation to 
religion. 


* Not read at the Conference. 
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6. All subjects of instruction have some positive relation, more 
or less intimate or remote, to the ideal interests that culminate in 
religion. This relation should be brought out or this interest cul- 
tivated. 

7. Every classroom situation, and the whole organization and 
discipline of the school, stand in some relation to the universal king- 
dom of God. This relation may be brought out without either 
preaching or dogmatic instruction. 

8. Special accent should be placed upon the content of studies 
that deal with human life in the concrete. Here the ideal strivings 
of men can be brought out as a revelation of what life is. 

g. Religious motives employed by all religious sects can be used 
in connection with the whole work and discipline of the school. 

10. In general, the adolescent is to be led toward religion through 
the social feelings and appreciations. Hence, the kingdom of God 
in the world is the central thought. Modern life brings a peculiar 
need of this interpretation of life’s interests. 
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HOW SHALL PUPILS BE TAUGHT TO ESTIMATE 
THEMSELVES ?? 


PRESIDENT W. J. TUCKER 
Hanover, N. H. 


I believe that it is a part of the function of the school, in the devel- 
opment of character, to teach or to help pupils to think rightly about 
themselves; but I do not quite like to call this part of our work the 
art of self-estimation. 

Nothing, as we very well know, is more delicate than training in 
character, and the most sensitive, if not the most elusive, part of this 
training begins when we try to bring the mind of the individual 
scholar to bear upon himself. You can say to one, “Do this,”’ or, 
“Do that,” and trust to the effect of the doing upon character; but 
you cannot say to one, “Think so and so about yourself,” and expect 
a like tangible result. You are dealing in the one case, within the 
fixed region of duty; you are dealing, in the other case, within the 
free realm of personality, which, even in a child, quickly asserts its 
freedom. I do not mean that we must act, in such a matter as 
this, vaguely; but I do mean that we must act under restraints and 
limitations. We cannot plan to take this part of the kingdom of 
heaven by violence. We must at least stop short of the state of mind 
of the man variously located in the bustling towns of the frontier: 
“We haven’t got ’round to culture yet, but when we do get ’round to 
it, we’ll make culture hum.” 

There are two periods in life of which we feel the charm—the 
period of unconsciousness, and the period of simplicity. Unconscious- 
ness is the birthright of the child; simplicity is the final result possible 
to a man. Unconsciousness and simplicity are very far apart in 
time—the whole struggle of a lifetime may intervene; but they are 
very much alike in their effect upon us. When we are in the presence 
of persons who have passed beyond all affectation and assumptions, 

t Read at the Conference of Elementary and Secondary Schools at Dartmouth 
College. 
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and all excitements of impatience, into the repose of power, as 
expressed in manner and in speech, we are as much at home with 
them as we are with children. The charm of their simplicity is upon 
us. 

Now, the period of unconsciousness cannot be indefinitely pro- 
longed, any more than one can expect to prolong the stage of mere 
innocence. As soon, therefore, as we are obliged to part company 
in any degree with the unconsciousness of the child, we must begin, 
it seems to me, to train toward simplicify. The end may be a long 
way off, and it may be reached only through a good many inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions; but there is no other end worth striving 
after as the expression of the individual life, especially of its power 
and virtue. Unconsciousness is the divine hint of that far greater 
end which we are to work out, each for himself, as the expression of 
his nature. 

How shall we effect, or begin to effect, the transition from uncon- 
sciousness to simplicity? As we take those coming to us, who have 
never thought much about themselves, but who are being forced in 
so many ways to think of themselves, how shall we gradually teach 
them so to think that they may reach that expression of themselves 
so much greater than unconsciousness, namely, simplicity ? 

Apparently this is a problem peculiar to modern education. The 
supreme fact of modern life is publicity. The life of the home is 
open. The nursery is anywhere in the house, or on the piazza. The 
child knows everybody, and is known of everybody, within the 
ordinary social range of the family. The school represents the next 
course in publicity, not simply because it brings so many together, 
but because it has become one of the easier places to exploit. Our 
schools are within immediate reach of the press. Reporters have 
their school assignments. Nothing which is unusual, and therefore 
interesting to the public, is allowed to escape. And the usual thing, 
if of interest like athletics, has its regular space. 

I am not calling up this fact of publicity to denounce it or to 
complain of it, but to state it as the circumstance in which we must 
train for character. As between modern publicity with all its glare, 
and medieval privacy, as it was then, or as it may still linger with 
its dank atmosphere, I prefer to take my chance as a teacher and 
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as a parent in the world of today. But we may make too many 
concessions to publicity; we are making too many concessions 
to it; perhaps I should say, in many cases, sacrificing to it. The 
doctrine which I would have preached up and down through our 
schools and colleges to all within is: Accept yourselves; not, Assert 
yourselves. The chief mark of academic power, from the least unto 
the greatest, ought not to be that it is most in evidence, and the chief 
aim of academic striving ought not to be, to be most in evidence. 

What is the immediate object which we are to keep in view from 
first to last in teaching our pupils how to think rightly of themselves ? 
I will answer the question negatively, because the negative aspect of 
the question is nearer and more urgent than the positive. We are 
to strive by all means to prevent them from falling into the habit of 
thinking of themselves in terms of second values. We have to meet 
here an almost inevitable tendency. It is the secondary estimates 
of personal life with which the child becomes familiar at the outset. 
They are the estimates which most of the people whom the child 
knows are entertaining. In many homes they are the sufficient and 
satisfying estimates. I think that the greatest moral function of our 
public schools, and of our great private schools, is the correction of 
social standards, which, if not corrected, will declare themselves in 
the reduced or perverted lives of the children of the nation. I believe 
that the average school is more critical of standards of character than 
the average home. In the first place, the average teacher thinks 
more about the development of character than the average parent. 
His mind is more steadily occupied with thoughts which are germane 
to character. He is not so immediately concerned with questions of 
material or social success. In the second place, the teacher deals 
with standards where the parent deals with situations. He is not 
called upon to make so many practical variations from his standards, 
which in the end become demoralizing. And, in the third place, the 
school has the decided advantage over the home in the way of moral 
impression, in the fact that you can impress the one through the 
many, better than you can impress one alone. The moral sentiment 
of a school, once created, is a constant and a saving force. It comes 
nearer than anything of which I am aware to realizing the idea of 
‘salvation by fellowship.” 
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The school, then, can do much to stay the tendency of its pupils 
to think of themselves in terms of second values. By its command 
of their time it can prevent many of them from committing themselves 
to insufficient and unsatisfying employments. Probably one-half 
of those who remain in school till eighteen or twenty make very differ- 
ent decisions in regard to their life-work, from those which they were 
ready to make at fourteen; and in nearly every case the delay is 
immensely to their advantage, as well as to the advantage of society. 
The natural growth of ideals within this period is away from the 


superficial. I think that ‘‘success” even is not quite so big a word 
at twenty-one as it is at some earlier stages; or, if it be still the ruling 
word, it has to do with objects of larger and more enduring values. 

Meanwhile, what is the process through which this advance in 
the right estimation of self is made, if it is normal and genuine ? 
Certainly, it is not at the beginning through introspection. Intro- 
spection, wherever it still exists within the limits of school life, is a 
relic of medievalism. It does not start out of the conditions of the 
modern world. It is still true, as Tennyson sings, that— 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power; 

but they are not realized today through introspection. The world 
of the average schoolboy or schoolgirl is altogether an objective world, 
with the great objective virtues in the foreground—reverence, obe- 
dience, honor, generosity, charity. I think that Mr. Rhodes has 
expressed the modern spirit in its moral aspect in two of the personal 
requirements for the Rhodes scholarship. After prescribing pro- 
ficiency in scholarship and in athletics, he adds (III) ‘qualities of 
manhood, true courage, devotion to duty, protection of the weak, 
kindliness, unselfishness, and fellowship; and (IV) the exhibition 
during school days of moral force of character, and of instincts to 
lead, and to take an interest in his schoolmates; for those latter 
attributes will be likely in after-life to guide him to esteem the per- 
formance of public duties as the highest aim.” 

There are three influences coming out of school life, through 


which, in the order of today, the schoolboy is learning how to think 
of himself. These influences we can direct or modify, and in so doing 
we contribute, I think, our most effective aid in developing the art 
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of self-estimation. These three influences are: first, the reflex 
influence from association to the degree of comradeship; second, 
the reflex influence from work; and, third, the direct influence of 
the teacher, growing out of his estimation of the individual scholar. 

First, the reflex influence from companionship. I have spoken 
of the sentiment of a school as a factor in the development of individ- 
ual character. I note a change which has taken place in this regard, 
largely within the past decade, that, whereas the school of the earlier 
times was repressive of individuality, the school of the present time 
stimulates individuality. The change is healthful, but it requires 
on the part of the master more careful and tactful dealings with some 
scholars. The change has led some boys and girls to the premature 
announcement of themselves, usually in uncomfortable, sometimes 
in bad, ways. A position is taken from which it is difficult to recede. 
School reputation is quickly made, and then, as elsewhere, one has 
the reflex influence from it. The word is attributed to Lord Byron— 
I have never been able to verify it: ‘‘ Men took me to be what I said 
I was, and I came to be what they thought I was.” 

A wise master, of course, never takes a prematurely bad boy at 
his word, nor is he too eager to take school rumors about bad boys. 
Anyone who has made a false estimate of himself, and has established 
a reputation upon it, has greatly complicated his case as a matter 
of school discipline, but he is still entitled to treatment according to 
the insight of the teacher. 

The reflex influence from companionship rests upon the principle 
that our estimate of ourselves is determined largely by our behavior 
toward others. This at least is the way the principle works through 
good behavior. A man who acts with courtesy comes to think of 
himself as a gentleman, as being, that is, under the obligations of a 
gentleman. Unfortunately, a man who does brutal things does not 
thereby come to think of himself as a brute. It is enough, however, 
that the principle works toward the good. And the school is the 
place above all others where the principle works for the good most 
effectively. I think that a sensitive and honorable schoolboy grows 
upon himself, through the growing thought of himself, faster than 
any other person. The more he thinks of himself in relation to 
others, the more he scorns the mean or careless thought of himself 
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which lets in the mean or careless act. Gradually he becomes, in a 
perfectly simple and natural way, representative of the best things 
for which the school stands. He almost seems to be responsible for 
its best life. 

I had a charming illustration a little time ago of this representa- 
tive and responsible quality in a boy’s life. I was the guest, at the 
recent inauguration of Dr. Alderman at the University of Virginia, 
of a family in which there were two boys, eight and six years old. 
The little fellows, each in his own way, played the part of host, simply, 
naturally, sincerely. I was their guest as much as I was the guest of 
their father and mother. They were thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit for which the home stood, that of a most gracious hospitality. 

It is entirely possible for the spirit of a school to possess a boy as 
naturally as the spirit of the home possessed these two little southern 
gentlemen. Mr. Goschen said at the unveiling of the statue of 
Thomas Hughes at Rugby: ‘‘He was the most distinguished school- 
boy that ever lived.” It was the fine distinction of Thomas Hughes 
that he made that same distinction possible to the schoolboys of 
England and America. School life is full of opportunity. Think 
of the immediate opportunity in athletics! School and college senti- 
ment has given the athlete the place of honor. He has displaced the 
scholar, the debater, every other, type of the superior fellow. What 
return can he make for so great a recognition? He can try to think 
of himself in absolute terms of honor and integrity. He can put 
aside all claims for any other kind of reward. He can refuse to lend 
himself to any dishonorable or questionable practices. He can do 
what rules cannot do—he can make athletics perfectly clean and free 
from all commercialism, by simply thinking of himself only in terms 
of absolute honesty and honor. 

In passing from the reflex influence of companionship to the reflex 
influence from work, we see at once that the influence from work is 
less active, and much more subtle; but it is very real. Take the mat- 
ter of the quality of work referred to so vividly by Professor Adams. 
Is it not clear that a boy who forms the habit of doing two-thirds of 
a boy’s work will in time come to think of himself as two-thirds of a 
man, at least for all practical purposes? Will he not find himself 
saying, when the chance of a full man comes to him: ‘No, I am not 
equal to it; that is, I am not the full man” ? 
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But we are concerned especially with the effect of the change in the 
subject-matter of school work upon school ideals. Every child today 
is educated as a modern. Even among the relatively small number 
trained in the subject-matter of the ancient classics the method of 
training is so essentially modern that the subject-matter becomes 
secondary. The child of today, no matter what he is studying, is no 
longer a child of the past. His ideals are not there. Plutarch’s 
heroes are not his heroes. His daily work lacks at least that kind of 
idealism. It does not stimulate him to think of himself in the larger 
terms of other men’s lives. Modern education waits the distinctly 
idealizing process, and therefore the distinctly idealizing influence. 

The new subject-matter is in large degree the raw material of 
knowledge, not having passed through the alchemy of time, devoid of 
sentiment, lacking in those associations which make up the moral 
increment of knowledge. It represents literatures which have not 
reached the final form, sciences which run straight to application 
rather than to philosophical conclusion, and theories of society and 
government which are too serious and urgent to be held in academic 
discussion. 

But the new subject-matter of knowledge is powerful nevertheless, 
subtle enough to create an atmosphere, and tangible enough to create 
an enviroment. Mr. A. J. Balfour has used a term which expresses 
with rare exactness one of the relations of the new knowledge to our 
thinking. It has created, he says, a new ‘‘mental framework.” I 
quote the brief passage which holds this definition. In an address 
upon “The Nineteenth Century” he remarks that it is not the dis- 
tinction of this century 
that it has witnessed a prodigious and unexampled growth in our stock of 
knowledge. Something much more important than this has happened. Our 
whole point of view has altered. The mental framework in which we arrange 
the separate facts in the world of men and of things is quite a new framework. 
The spectacle of the universe presents itself now in a wholly changed perspective: 
we not only see more, but we see differently. 

Yes, we are seeing differently way down to childhood, and, as I 
believe, we are beginning to see with clearer, and I hope with finer, 
vision; but we are not yet getting the reflection of ourselves as we 
must have it for the best knowledge of ourselves. If we are to get 
personal results out of science, we must make science a culture as 
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well as a utility. I do not say this in the language of academic snob- 
bery. We must go on in our work of the schools, creating the child 
of the shop and the child of the market-place; but we may also, if we 
are capable, create out of this same child of the shop and of the 
market-place the child of nature and of the new humanity. 

I come to the direct influence of the teacher, the master, at this one 
point, namely, in aiding the pupil to estimate himself. How direct 
and continuous and cumulative is the influence of the teacher! It 
passes from point to point as the pupil advances, neyer lessening, 
never losing its obligation, never satisfied, but expressing itself in new 
and more delicate forms. First, to awaken, to satisfy the old pro- 
phetic definition of master and scholar—“him that awaketh and him 
that answereth;” then to interpret, to translate action and thought 
back into terms of personal values; and then to define, to take part 
with the pupil in this work of self-estimation. How necessary it is 
for the master to carry on his work in the scholar to some fit conclu- 
sion! Suppose that he stops with the awakening of the mind. 
What does the pupil really know of the new and strange stirrings of 
power within him? Who shall tell him what these things mean— 
what they mean to him? Who shall teach him how to judge of those 
increments or reductions of personal power of which he is conscious, 
even though they may follow manifestly from his own industry or 
from his own neglects ? 

Here comes in the most responsible, because it is the final, office of 
the teacher. I do not say that it is always to be exercised. Perhaps 
in the majority of cases it is better that we should not tell our pupils 
what we think of them. Our judgment may be premature; it may 
be an overestimation which may work harm; it may be a misjudg- 
ment for want of insight or for want of data. But when the fit time 
comes, and the sure judgment may be uttered, then it is wrong to 
withhold the estimate which may make the career, if not the life itself. 
‘‘Where there is no counsel, purposes are disappointed: a word in 
due season, how good it is!” 

I doubt if the majority of great men became great entirely of their 
own motion. It was a keener insight than their own which read the 
first signs of power. It was a stronger faith than their own which 
announced the future. If it were not for the encouraging service of 
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the teachers of our elementary and secondary schools in this process 
of self-estimation, we should have a vast increase in the amount of 
arrested development. I cannot put too great a value upon this 
supplementary work of the teacher for the scholar—this carrying him 
over into his own future, usually by giving him some vision of it. What 
is the profit of communicating knowledge upon knowledge to those 
whom we do not help to know themselves ? How long will the outer 
knowledge iast without the inner knowledge ? 

I said in the beginning that it was a part of the function of the 
school to aid in the transition from unconsciousness to simplicity, to 
start the movement that way; and I have tried to show how this is 
best accomplished by wise aids in the delicate art of self-estimation. 

Let us keep the end in view, though our chief work may be at the 
beginning. Let us be patient with all necessary divergence from our 
task, or interference with it. Let us never for a moment suppose that 
simplicity means any suppression or reduction of power. It may 
mean the laying aside or getting rid of superfluous things. As an 
old-time professor once criticised one of my college classmates who 
had delivered an eloquent oration: ‘‘Blank, if you would lay aside 
your eloquence, you would make a fine speaker.”’ But we must be 
patient even with eloquence, with exuberance of any kind, even unto 
waywardness if it is the result of power. Power we must have to 
make simplicity. Simplicity is the resultant of many powers, coming 
at last into harmonious action. As unconsciousness expresses the 
full child, simplicity expresses the full man. It expresses the man 
in his unity—nothing left out, nothing lost by the way, nothing 
denied its legitimate freedom; above all things, nothing sacrificed 
to selfishness. When a man, once a scholai, comes to that fine and 
powerful conclusion, and men ask how it all came about, for a teacher 
to be able to say to himself—to himself, not to others—‘‘I know the 
way; I had a part in the result,” is not that the teacher’s reward ? 
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LLEGE PREPARATION IN CHARACTER! 


CHARLES DARWIN ADAMS 
Dartmouth College 


Your first feeling upon hearing the announcement of my subject 
may well have been one of indignant surprise. You are here to discuss 
the great questions of preparation for life, of the training of mind and 
heart for service to God and _man. ~ And now you are asked to look 
upon training in character as a part of preparation for college! It 
seems like the substitution of the narrow and temporary purpose for 
the great and real one. And your first impulse is to reply: ‘“ Prepara- 
tion in character—that is preparation for the kingdom of heaven. 
It is bad enough that college men treat the work of the schools in 
language and history and science as though its main aim were to 
get boys ready for college; now to bring the training in character 
down to the same small end is a piece of college conceit.” And yet, 
as you think again of what is involved in this subject, and of its rela- 
tion to the work of the school as a whole, I think you will be willing 
to give to it a place in your discussions. wantin 

While only a small numerical part of the product of the schools 
goes on into college, it is a choice and influential part. It is made up 
largely of the young people whose influence in the schools is greatest, 
and whose influence in after-life is to shape government and business 
and society. No part of the training of these young people is so vital to 
the welfare of society as their training in character, and that training 
is the joint product of home, church, school, and college. That these 
agencies understand one another and work in harmony is of the 
utmost importance. Moreover, the moral standards of the college are 
of vital interest to the schools because of the strong reaction of college 
standards upon school standards. This influence is steadily increas- 
ing; the larger schools are in very close touch with the colleges. Partly 
through the press and partly through the increasing attention of the 


t An address given at the Conference of Elementary and Secondary Schools with 
Dartmouth College, May 12, 1905. 
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college athletes to the boys in the schools, the customs and standards 
of the schools are profoundly affected by those of the colleges. A 
strong sentiment in the colleges, whether good or bad, is quickly and 
certainly reflected in the sentiment of the schools. The moral stand- 
ards of the colleges are therefore matter of deep concern to the teach- 
ers in the schools. 

To those who are responsible for the life in the colleges the ques- 
tion of preparation in character is of first importance. Most failures 
in college are failures in character. An alarmingly large fraction of 
every college class falls out by the way; aside from those who are 
forced to leave by family reverses or financial pressure, most men 
who drop out of their class drop for reasons that go back to moral 
causes. Most failures in scholarship-are failures in the will to study. 
Men_seldom enter college with intellectual preparation so defective 
that they cannot overcome their handicap by a strong, resolute 
determination to do their daily work. And every college has in it a 
certain set of men who, having entered with decent preparation, are 
steadily going under from sheer lack of moral purpose. The moral 
character of the entering classes is the most important factor for the 
college, for on that depend both the scholarship and character of the 
college itself. 

But to understand the training in character that will best serve 
the common need of school and college, we must at the outset under- 
stand that, while school and college have the same moral end, they 
must work toward that end by very different means. The funda- 
mental principle of the school is, and must be, training in character 
through obedience to just guthority.~ The fundamental principle of 
the college_must always be training in character-through persoral 
freedom. The one principle is for children, the other, for men. It 
is true that the secondary school is not to treat its pupils altogether 
as children, nor is the college to treat its students altogether as men; 
but the exceptions on either side are confined to a narrow range, 
chiefly along the line of years that are common to the last of school 
and the first of college life. School and college guide the individual 
through a long development that begins with the unquestioning 
obedience of the little child, and ends with the mature freedom of 
the man—a freedom that finds its complete exercise in the glad and 
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spontaneous obedience to the great laws of God, and their expression 
in social obligation. 

It is essential that those who have to do with college preparation 
understand fully that their pupils are to come in their college life 
under this principle of moral freedom. The college exists for the very 
purpose of enabling a young man to come into his inheritance of free 
choice in the intellectual and the social and the moral world. He 
must make his own choices, and suffer the natural penalties of his 
own mistakes. He is to control his own,time, his personal habits, 
his surroundings; only so far as his abuse of this freedom becomes 
a nuisance to others in the college community is it to be checked+by 
authority. He has in his eighteen or nineteen years been long 
enough under dictation by the choices of others; it is time for him 
now to learn to choose for himself. Now, to many men this change 

‘from the constant supervision of home and school to the large free- 
* dom of college life comes with such abruptness, with such opportu- 
nity for mistake, with such temptation to wrong choice,that the whole 
experiment is a failure; to all men it serves as a great moral challenge. 

Look more particularly at some of the moral dangers of college 
life. The first danger comes through immaturity. As President 
Hadley has recently said: “College students must be_old enough to 

. be left free to make their own mistakes.””’ Some boys who enter 
college are too immature for the college principle of freedom; college 
is no place for such boys; if more time is what they need, let them 
have it before sending them into the freedom of college life; if it is a 
matter of maturity of thought, rather than of years, take means to 
develop that; anything is better than to send a boy who is not fit to 
choose into a community whose fundamental principle is freedom of 
choice. 

The danger of gross physical immorality, while unfortunately not 
absent from any of our colleges, is not one of the chief moral dangers. 
Immoral men there are, willing slaves of drink and lust; but those 
men are few, and they are not representative men. They have as 
thoroughgoing contempt from their fellow-students as such men 
have in any community. I doubt if in any body of young men in 

* business or the trades those who are addicted to physical vices are so 
few in number, or so far discredited by the sentiment of their com- 
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panions, as in any one of our representative colleges. When you 
read accounts of the immoralities of college men, remember that the 
few exceptions are spread abroad as interesting reading, while the 
self-respecting decency of the great body of college students is so 
much a matter of course that it is never mentioned. Do not believe 
any college man when he tells you that there is no gross immorality 
in his college; but be assured that the immorality that is certainly 
there is as odious to the college men as to any other community. 

But what are the great moral dangers of our college communities ? 
I have no hesitation in saying that the greatest danger is that of the 
ruinous habit of sheer loafing. Of all forms of preparation for 
practical life I do not see how a worse form could be invented than a 
course of four years in loafing. And yet this is precisely what the 

course amounts to for a considerable number of men in every college. 
For such a course the modern college offers abundant opportunities. 
The student finds himself in the midst of delightful surroundings, 
free to choose his own companions, largely in control of his own 
time, subject to trivial but absorbing social connections, and with 
the serious responsibilities of life held for a time in abeyance. The 
daily tasks of the college requirements are in many institutions prac- 
tically superseded by brief periods of intense cramming twice in the 
year, with the certainty of the expert aid of a large staff of experienced 
coaches, whose wretched profession it is to secure for idle men the 
credit that belongs to industrious ones. In the institutions that still 
attempt to secure something more than the daily bodily presence of 
students in their classrooms the work is seldom more than a man of 
fair abjlity-and training can do with comparative ease, while the uni- 
versal elective system enables the idle man to pursue a continuous, if 
rather sinuous, course of comfort. And this idle college life is the more 
seductive because it is apparently so harmless; the round of games and 
friendly evenings by the open fire, and jolly fellowship in the fraternity 
hall, are all so clean and delightful that a student hardly out df boy- 
hood may easily look upon them as the essential part of college life. 
Important they are, and no small part of the permanent value of a 
college course lies in just these things; but it is when these things 
are the accompaniments and the outgrowth of a vigorous and growing 
intellectual activity. They are essential parts of the full ripening 
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process of manhood; but there is a point where ripening passes 
over into decay, and that point lies just where the incidental occu- 
pations of a college life begin to take the place of its serious and cen- 
tral ones. This moral danger in our colleges is increasing with the 
increase in the proportion of men who have never known the neces- 
sity for personal sacrifice or labor for their own support. — 

Some of the remedies for this idleness of college life should, I 
believe, be applied by the colleges themselves. A man will not find 
in his later life any such indulgence of his weakness of purpose, his 
neglect of his work, his self-indulgence. Life has its own penalties 
for these sins, and they follow sure and fast. The colleges may well 
consider whether the freedom that they are giving to the college 
student is not in some degree an artificial freedom, inconsistent with 
the wise compulsions of nature. And yet a large degree of freedom 

ust be left: freedom for an abundant social and physical life, for 
the development of individual taste, for the unconscious maturing 
of the mind. And so the outcome of it all is that the real remedy 
for the college vice of idleness must be found, not chiefly in repres- 
sion of its freedom, but in the opening of the college life to no man 
who is not morally fit to use it well. andes 

A second great danger of our college life is the danger of the low- 
ering of ideals. In common thought it is probably assumed that 
there is no place where intellectual ideals are so exalted, and where 
they so impress young men, as in college. But those who know 
college life intimately are aware that there are certain currents of 
influence that are setting strongly away from the intellectual life. 
The greatest of these is the excessive attention to athletics, fostered 
by the daily press, thoughtlessly encouraged by a great body of col- 
lege alumni, and every year absorbing more and more of the interest 
of the student body as a whole. This movement makes~physical 
powers and endurance the highest elements of manhood? its honors 


are the coveted honors of the colleges; its representatives are the 
first to be chosen to the fraternities, and the most influential in the 
life of the student body. Often—not always—they are men who 
are worthy of the highest admiration for moral and social qualities; 
seldom are they men of distinguished intellectual achievement or 
ability. And yet in the common thought of the college these are the 
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men who give to it its real victories, who bring to it its highest 
honors, and to whom it owes the greatest debt. No achievement 
of the quiet, scholarly man can so appeal to the popular interest, or 
to the student imagination. The result of all this is an attitude of 
tolerance toward scholarship, not of real honor for it. And the tend- 
ency of the more active and vigorous men is to leave eminence in) 
scholarship to the men of a less sturdy type. 

Other interests also beside the athletic tend to divert the student 
from the intellectual ambitions with which he came to college. The 
young student likes to shine, to have his name known, to see it in the 
papers, and to see against it in the college annual something more 
than the date and place of his birth and the name of his fitting-school. 
He may, indeed, attain this distinction through high scholarship, 
but the road is a long one and a_hard one; why not seek his distinc- 
tion through some easier and more attractive course? Tt he is on 
the mandolin club, he will be féted by~the alumni on his winter 
rounds of the cities; the dramatic club will give him prominence in 
college and out of it; even the minstrel show will give him delight- 
ful trips from town to town, and a name elevated above that of the 
common herd. It needs no argument to prove that under influences 
like these the college student is in very real danger of losing both his 
interest and ambition in intellectual pursuits, and coming to look 
upon the intellectual part of college life as a troublesome burden, a 
hindrance to the pursuits in which he is really interested. 

There was never a time when the scholarship of_opr colleges 
waz so high as it is today; every college has its group of strong, 
earnest, brilliant scholars; but the evil of the situation is that they 
are becoming less and less the representative men of the colleges, and 
they are less and less identified with the other interests of college life. 
The ideal college would combine the athletic, the social, and the 
intellectual pursuits in the life of every_student; the actual college 
is tending to rest content with a group of unintellectual athletes on 
one side, and of flabby scholars on the other. The Rhodes bequest 
has thrown a challenge among our college men; the challenge to 
produce our four-square man, scholar and athlete and social leader 
and lover of men. The meager response from our colleges gives 
cause for profound concern; had this great prize called for athletes 
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alone, or for scholars alone, every college could furnish a score of 
candidates. But for the wise and strong combination some of our 
states furnish hardly a man, and few have had a creditable number. 

But not only is the college man in danger of losing his intellectual 
ideals; there is a further danger that he lower his own standard of 
personal efficiency. There is a tendency among a great numMer of 
college men to be content with doing merely passable work, to sub- 
stitute for the college idea of free ambition the childish idea of work 
under compulsion. The outcome is that, under the name and pro- 
fession of the principle of freedom, the college is actually administered 
toward a very large group of men on the principle of compulsion. The 
students of this group never expect to do a piece of work well; if it 
is an easy assignment, they put so much the less time upon it; enough 
to pass is their standard of achievement. A miserable principle for 
a man to take out into life! Of course, with this lowering of one’s 
standard of achievement often goes the lowering of his sense of 
honor in the use of means for gaining college standing. A man 
who is content with slovenly work early in his course finds himself 
under constantly increasing temptation to dishonesty, as he finds 
the demands of the college increasing, while his own ability is at 
a standstill. 

One other moral danger of college life must be considered—the 
tremendous power of collective college sentiment. On the whole, 
this sentiment is improving; it has ceased to support disorder and 
immorality; it is in general on the right side of great questions; and 
yet sometimes it is wofully wrong; it still protects the cowardly 
cruelty of hazing; it often covers up unmanly dishonesty in inter- 
collegiate sports; it often sets up false ideals. Now, this compul- 
sive college sentiment comes into outright conflict with the_funda- 
mental college principle of freedom. The whole administration of 
the college aims to secure the personal freedom of the student; the 
whole tendency of college sentiment is to repress it, to force_a man 
to accept the traditions and standards and aims of the student body. 
It needs a man of real moral power to make his way wisely and 
consistently between two principles so conflicting. a 

And this brings us to the vital fact of our discussion: What train- 
ing in moral character does the man need in the school that is to send 
him out into the dangers of college life ? —_ 
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First of all, he needs to acquire the spirit of work. Not simply 
the habit of work, or the results of it measured by knowledge; he 
needs far more the spirit of work. He needs to learn'the real pleas- 
ure and stimulus of intellectual activity. Some of our most famous 
schools fail lamentably at this point. I have learned to expect that 
their graduates will come to my classroom thoroughly informed on 
the elementary facts of their subject, and entirely indifferent to them. 
They have lost their intellectual ambitions; they want respectable 
standing, and will work enough to get it; but of real love for study, 
of ambition for_knowledge or appreciation of it, they show no sign. 
They have been put through years of rigorous drill, but they have 
received no fine appreciation of the purpose of it all. “And a man 
who comes from the farm or shop, poorly prepared in every detail of 
knowledge, but eager for the privilege of_study, will ‘soon outstrip 
them. Their school has given them great enthusiasms for football 
or music or society, but it has failed to do the one essential thing. 

Schools of another type send men to college ambitious and earnest, 
but with no fine standards of scholarly accuracy. Such men fare 
better in college than the intellectually indifferent, but they too are 
likely to drop into the ranks of the slovenly students, content with 
half-knowledge. These men need to learn in school the essential 
immorality of half doing one’s work. The man who has that vice 
in him is open to all the other vices, and he can never be of much use 
until it is rooted out. Of all things that I would say to preparatory 
teachers, this I would say with most insistence: Teach your pupils 
to do their work well; teach them that anything less than their best 
is immoral. We cannot overestimate the moral value of the habit 
of faithful, accurate _work. It is worth as much as all your other 
moral teachings put together. It fits a man for his place in the 
world; it cuts off half the temptation to fraud and deceit, and it 
makes a man respect himself. A teacher who is himself doing 
slovenly work in his classroom had better say nothing to his schol- 
ars on moral questions; he is himself an immoral man. 

From what I have said of the difficulty of maintaining intellectual 
ideals in the college you will see how important it is that the school 
make every attempt to honor scholarship. I realize how difficult 
a task this is; how little help the colleges are giving, in sending to you, 
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as they do, a steady stream of delegates who seek out your athletes and 
give them every honor, while absolutely indifferent to your scholarly 
students. And yet, difficult as it is, your school must have in it a 
sentiment that places intellectual attainment_second only to char- 
acter. If those who go from you to college do not go with that 
sentiment, they are not likely to acquire it in college. The schools are 
sending to college an increasing number of men who go purely for 
its opportunities for physical sport, and the notoriety that it promises. 
Many of them have the most meager preparation by way of knowl- 
edge, and none whatever by way of intellectual ambitions. The 
school has not done its work for such men. 

Perhaps the most difficult requirement that the college must pass 
back upon the schools is the demand for moral vigor. The boy 
who enters upon the great freedom of college Tife must be strong 
enough to meet the temptations that go with free manhood. There 
is no place where modest and firm adherence to principle is more 
honored than among college men; but college is not a good place in 
which to acquire the rudiments of such a character; it is a place for 
young men, not young boys; and the freshman who is a child morally 
is in danger. Those schools that train for real manhood, giving 
increasing freedom and increasing responsibility in the later years of 
‘ the course, send their students to college with ‘a Moral vigor that will 
make the temptations of college life contribute to strength of charac- 
ter, not to its overthrow. 

And, after all our thought of moral dangers and moral training in 
school and college, we must not forget that neither ethical theory nor 
moral habit is the determining factor in character; for more power- 
ful than both together is the moral motive—something that takes 
such hold on the feelings that the will gtadly follows where the mind 
points the way; a great impulse for all that is clean and unselfish 
and manly. Many such motives work upon individuals. Some 
men find the compelling moral motive in the sense-of-ebligation to 
family; some in manly self-respect; not a few in the love of a noble 
woman; many in the desire to reach some great aim. But as we 
look back through the centuries and over the lives of the great 
mass of men, we find but one motive that has remained true and 
clear and strong for all times and all men. It was not discovered in 
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the Academy or the Stoa, but in the School of the Fishermen. There 
is, after all, no training for college or for life that will make character 
so firm and steady as the seizure of mind and heart by the great com- 
pelling Christian motive. Wherever a teacher is communicating this 
impulse by the power of his own personal life, he is helping to give 
what character most needs, the great and sufficient motive. Religion 
may or may not be in the schools—in curriculum or textbooks or 
spoken words; but genuine religion must be in the teacher, if strong 
character is to be in his pupils. 

I have dwelt in this discussion upon the less hopeful side of life in 
the modern college, because this was involved necessarily in my sub- 
ject. Do not understand, from what I have said, that this is a pic- 
ture of college life as a whole. Remember, side by side with what I 
have said of the dangers of college life, the great, outweighing tend- 
encies for good; the large body of men in every college who are doing 
fine scholarly work; the universal sentiment of mutual loyalty and 
helpfulness; the honor to self-denial and service to the college; the 
growing religious earnestness of our collegesas a whole. College is 
a good place for the young man who is ready to enter upon the larger 
privileges and responsibilities of manhood. 7 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING OF THE WILL!’ 


H. H. HORNE 
Dartmouth College 


It is serviceable, in introducing this discussion, to distinguish 
between two conceptions of the will, tthe broad and the narrow. 
In the narrow, and perhaps usual, sense of the term, the will is identi- 
fied with deliberation ending in conscious choice. But in the broad 
sense of the term, the will is consciousness in action. To quote 
Professor Angell: “The whole mind active, this is will.”? The 
broad sense of the term is urged upon us in view of the unity of 
consciousness, and the consequent inability to find in consciousness 
a distinct faculty of choosing independent of the other forms of con- 
scious action. 

The question as to the development of will contemplates the 
stages, not sharply distinguished from each other, in the growth of 
human action from childhood to maturity. Viewing these stages in 
the large, we may say that men act as they do because of (1) instinct; 
(2) impulse; (3) imitation; (4) suggestion; (5) deliberation and 
choice. An act due to any one of these sources may through repeti- 
tion become habit, or crystallized will. Also the order mentioned 
may be varied in individual cases; choice may precede, for example, 
a given case of imitation; but in general the order mentioned may 
stand as representative. Let us proceed to a description of each of 
these stages in the development of will, considering in connection 
with each stage the corresponding training. 


I. INSTINCT 

Nothing characterizes the educational theory of the last fifteen 
years more than the demand that the instincts of children be studied, 
known, and utilized. The feeling is that somehow here are the 
bases of individuality, and unless we begin here, we are not begin- 

t Read at the Conference at Dartmouth College, May, 1905. 

2 Psychology, p. 379. 
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ning low enough down. Of course, the modern initiative in the 
study of instincts has come from the biological sciences. 

The contrast between the earlier and later attitudes toward 
instincts is rather sharp, showing significantly the modern emphasis 
on the unity of the organic creation. Until recently it was thought 
that instinct belonged to the lower animal, in distinction from reason 
in man. The consequent educational attitude was neglect of the 
instincts as educational material; or else they were to be rooted 
out as belonging to the lower nature; or else, indeed, they were to 
be taught to obey ideas as their governors. 

Today, on the other hand, instincts are held to characterize man 
as truly as they do animals. Man probably has all the instincts 
that the animal has, and some of them, like constructiveness and 
imitation, more highly developed. They consequently constitute 
the alpha of the teacher’s material. They cannot be neglected, for 
they would run riot; they cannot be rooted out, for they lie too deep 
in the nervous system; they cannot be taught to obey ideas as their 
governors, for they are instincts, and unwitting of ideas. Taken 
together, they represent a chaos of conflicting forces and impulses. 
The wild life of the world is caged in the cerebro-spinal nervous 
system of the veriest child. The moral problem of elementary 
education, stated in simplest terms, is the organization of these 
multiform natural and inherited instincts and impulses. 

What is an instinctive act? We wonder at the bird and its nest, 
the beaver and its dam, the squirrel and its winter nuts, the wasp 
and its eggs, the bee and its comb, the ant and its organized society, 
and the child and its toys. All these illustrate instinct. The attempt 
to define an instinct would take some such form as this: a useful act 
without prevision of the end in view. Consciousness at first seems 
to be only a spectator; at most a subsidiary assistant, finding the 
material upon which the instinct works; but never the director at 
the beginning. 

Physiologically, an instinct is a complex reflex; that is, a series 
of reflexes following each other advantageously. It is an inherited 
nervous mechanism, a kind of transmitted ancestral habit. 

Into the fascinating biological problem of the origin of instincts 
we cannot go, as beside our present practical purpose. The student 
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finds here great names heading conflicting theories: Darwin for 
“natural selection,” Wundt for “lapsed intelligence,” and Baldwin for 
“organic selection.” 

But our practical question is: How must the teacher deal with 
instincts in pupils—with these inherited accumulations of all the 
vast life of the past? Neither neglect, nor oppress, nor extirpate, 
nor instruct, but direct. Direct their expression toward legitimate 
objects. 

To apply this principle to some of the commoner, and more 
representative, instincts: Children are naturally constructive ? Then 
provide courses in normal training and domestic science. Children 
are full of play? Then provide ample recesses and good games, 
and recognize play as a legitimate educator and not as a necessary 
waste of time. Children are acquisitive? Then provide shelves for 
natural-history specimens; encourage collections of stamps, pictures, 
flowers, etc. Children obey the group or gang impulse? Then let 
home and school unite in forming proper bands and clubs. Children 
have a curiosity surpassing any animal? ‘Then answer patiently his 
question, Why? as far as he is able to comprehend, and suggest 
further related questions to engage and develop his interest. Children 
have primitive fears? Arouse them not by hobgoblin stories, but 
make the unavoidable consequences of wrong-doing such as justly 
to excite their fear. Children so easily fly into a passion? When the’ 
fury is past, show the boy some wrong inflicted upon the innocent, 
and let his anger kindle as a flame to right it. Children are secretive ? 
Agree with them to keep all evil reports about another. Children are 
so emulous of each other? Confront each one with his own weak 
past self to excel. They are envious of one another’s good fortune ? 
Point to some man of good character as having the best treasure and 
secure hero-worship. And soon through the list. Study the instincts 
of children; catch them in the act, and direct them toward a legitimate 
object. To do so skilfully is actually to fashion the good will. 


II. IMPULSE 


By an impulsive act we mean one performed at the mere thought 
of it; “‘on the spur of the moment,” as we say. “I did it without 
thinking,” the pupils sometimes say self-excusingly. There is a 
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type of impulsive individual with whom to think is to act. A cer- 
tain degree of impulsiveness, or ideas leading immediately into 
action, characterizes child-life. Bain’s phrase is “ideo-motor action ;” 
no considerable interval elapses between the mental state and the 
physical act. To think the word is to speak it; to see the attractive 
object is to get it; to hear a new sound is to seek its origin; to think 
of stepping over a certain block in the pavement is to do so; to 
wonder if the electric light is turned off is to go and see; to want 
water is to rise and get it; and so on. 

The advance here over instinctive action is tremendous. There 
consciousness at most was a helpful spectator of hereditary responses 
to physical stimuli; here consciousness is the immediate cause of 
action. There the response is typical and racial and conservative; 
here it is novel, individual and progressive. There action was uni- 
form; here it is multiform. In impulsive action the basis is laid for 
addition to ancestral capital. The individual comes into prominence. 

The great danger in impulsive action is that the wrong thing 
is thought of and done. This cannot be altogether avoided. The 
only thing to do is for teacher and pupil to recognize such deeds 
as wrong, to associate pain in some way with the wrong deed, and to 
trust inhibition through this association to prevent a recurrence. 
Illustrations of such impulses will occur to you—the impulse to 
trip up a pupil passing by, to pull the ear of the boy in front, to 
whistle in school, to whisper to the neighbor, to step on the match 
on the floor; in general, to do thoughtlessly everything that pops 
into consciousness. 

Also the right thing is sometimes done impulsively. The good 
thing to eat is shared; the little fellow is protected from his bullies; 
a fellow-pupil is helped in a difficulty; spontaneous confession of 
wrong-doing is made; admiration at another’s success is expressed; 
and the like. The good thing impulsively done is to be noted by the 
teacher and commended. An association of pleasure with the good 
deed is to be formed, and this association trusted to repeat the deed. 

All conscious action passes through the impulsive stage; some 
action never gets beyond it. The general principle of training here 
is, to foster the good impulses through desirable and pleasurable 
consequences, and to checkmate the bad impulses through undesir- 
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able and. painful consequences, and be consistent throughout in so 
doing. In this early stage of impulsive action our dependence is 
almost solely on the pleasurable or painful fringes which experience 
associates with ideas of action. The idea of a wrong deed whose 
fringe suggests pain will hardly lead to action; of a right deed whose 
fringe suggests pleasure will probably lead to action. The ideal 
is to eliminate the impulsive wrong deed, and fix the impulsive right 
deed. 

The impulsiveness which all children possess to some degree, 
some children possess to an abnormal degree. The impulsive child 
beyond the average, or beyond the period of mere impulsiveness, 
requires special description and treatment. He is quickly responsive 
to all external influences, physical or personal, acting unhesitatingly, 
and is easily led astray. The painful fringes experience has gathered 
about certain ideas are not effective in preventing action. Physi- 
ologically expressed, there is defective inhibition in the nervous 
system. He is sometimes described as being “quick on trigger,” 
as “jumping at conclusions.” His acts are wanton, without provo- 
cation. His nervous system sets quickly in the direction of motor 
discharge. The channels from cerebrum to muscles are fixed and 
deep. He is motor in type partly by inheritance, and partly perhaps 
also by training. 

As he passes into the upper grammar grades and the high school, 
he lords it over his fellows, is showy in his action, is immodest beyond 
his years, resourceful in emergencies, and doesn’t know the virtue 
of patience. He is motor because his mind is filled with what Bald- 
win calls “the twitchings, tensions, contractions, and expansions, 
of the activity of the muscular system.” He thinks of movements 
rather than sights and sounds. His three characteristic mental traits 
are fluid attention, distinctions difficult to make and to remember, 
and hasty generalizations. 

If these tendencies are not corrected in the secondary school, and 
the youth comes to college, it is said of him that he has not learned 
how to study, how to apply himself, how to assimilate. He may 
be ready and willing and receptive, but is incapable of retaining, 
because his channels of reaction are worn smooth. He can mouth 
principles like an old man, but is dumfounded before facts. He 
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is familiar with authority, but knows little of evidence; he can memo- 
rize and imitate, but cannot think and originate. 

What shall be the training of the preternaturally impulsive child ? 
To begin with, he does not need the kindergarten as at present 
conducted. Its emphasis on expression accentuates, rather than 
checks, his already defective inhibition. The present kindergarten 
is best for the sensory, quiet, unexpressive child. 

Neither can the precipitate child be controlled directly by com- 
mand, threats, or the rod. Command a restless child to sit still, 
and within, if not without, you make him tenfold more a child of 
restlessness than before; you fix his attention on the very thing he 
is to avoid. The negative and the positive of a picture still represent 
the same picture to the mind. So a negative command to the impul- 
sive child holds before him the very picture he is commanded not 
to look upon. Ideas do have motor impulses. 

The secret is rather to get the idea of a complicated act in his 
mind. This alone will delay his reactive machinery. If he marks 
his desk, get him to draw a map, not as a punishment, but to direct 
his penchant into more difficult tasks, requiring hesitation and patience. 
If he cuts his initials on his seat, engage him in wood-carving. Use 
his latent interests, but in novel and difficult situations, requiring 
care and forethought. He should be kept with scholars slightly 
more advanced than himself. No assistance should be rendered 
him until the good fruits of discouragement are ripe. Assign him 
usually the secondary places in sports and games. In a case of 
real leadership, however—say, an exploring party—give the place 
to him, where either responsibility may check, or failure teach. 
Analyze the mistakes made, showing their causes, and the advan- 
tages of forethought. Recognize also fully the motor pupil’s merit: 
quickness and promptness. 

The studies of such a pupil that should be stressed are those 
furnishing no immediate opportunity for action, but requiring 
thought, like mathematics and grammar; those that cultivate careful 
observation and generalization, the making of accurate discrimina- 
tions, and that demand attention, like experimental physics and 
chemistry. Descriptive botany, history, and geography should be 
held in abeyance to observational studies, unless indeed these be 
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studied observationally. Arithmetic and geometry are better than 
algebra, empirical psychology or political economy than deductive 
logic. Drawing from life or models is good employment for the 
hands; also the use of neighboring machine shops. In general, this 
pupil needs the inductive studies, the pursuit of the general from 
the particular. How prevalent the tendency among pupils through- 
out the school and college careers to approach facts from the point 
of view of their likenesses, merging them all together in a general 
description! Their training above all should be observation and 
report on single facts. These are the brakes on the wheels of their 
memory-processes. 

The precipitate will, if unassisted, may pass into the pathological 
conditions of uncontrollable impulses, the so-called monomanias, 
and insistent ideas. 

This, then, is the precipitate type of will and how we may deal 
with it. But someone will say: ‘‘ My problem is not with the active, 
but with the passive child; not with the pupil having too much 
will, but too littlke—the hesitant, backward, shrinking, timid child. 
His will seems to be obstructed; his inhibition is excessive; his 
ideas are deficient in impulsive character.” 

This type is, indeed, the other characteristic variation from the 
normal. We have the normal impulsive will, the abnormal precipi- 
tate will, and the abnormal obstructed will. If we call the child 
with the precipitate will the motor type, we may call the child with 
the obstructed will the sensory type. 

How shall we describe the sensory type of child? He is passive, 
inert, contemplative, learning new movements slowly, and not quick 
st taking a hint. Often he gets the unearned reputation from uncom- 
prehending teachers of being dull. He grieves in quiet, is undemon- 
strative, timid, and learns from a few experiences. 

The sensory type is more difficult to assist than the motor. This 
child is not the open book his brother is. He puzzles us, because 
he does not reveal himself in speech or action. What he has learned 
or missed is difficult to determine. His will may be obstructed 
because of too many ideas that mutually inhibit each other—the 
Hamlet type, or deficient impulsiveness in the single idea that he has 
—aboulia. How many of us have not felt “the agony of starting,” 
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a temporary impotency before a paper to be written, or a letter to be 
answered ? 

The great principle in dealing with the obstructed will is in some 
way to secure expression; to open the flood-gates of nervous energy; 
to connect mental states with physical reactions; to make action 
easy. The kindergarten is here indispensable. If it had been 
framed for the obstructed will, it could not have been better. It 
teaches the child ease of movement, self-activity, self-confidence, 
and familiarity with others. 

The teacher must make no mistake with the sensory type; for 
mistakes here do not reveal themselves, but only increase the secret- 
iveness you would remove. First, wait for some positive indication 
of what the real situation is—understand your child. Then cultivate 
appropriately self-expression, by letting him recite a great deal, 
repeat memorized verses; encouraging him to ask questions; giving 
him the active parts in games, the speaking parts in plays; try him 
as leader of a tramping party. Especially, be kind in correcting 
his mistakes. If left to himself, the sensory child with obstructed 
will is likely to develop into idiosyncrasy and eccentricity; if brought 
out of himself, the variation may change to genius. 

It is probably true that the motor type, whose extreme is precipi- 
tate action, predominates with girls, while the sensory type, whose 
extreme is obstructed action, characterizes boys; hence the common 
observation that girls seem brighter than boys. It means they are 
more alert, responsive, ready, quick; not that they have greater 
mental power, concentration, or constructiveness. In assigned tasks 
of memory they show better; in matters requiring patient and pro- 
found thinking, the boys are better." 

IMITATION 

Imitation is an instinct; suggestion is an impulse. The discus- 
sion of these two, therefore, are particular, but notable, illustrations 
of the two preceding stages. They are mentioned together because 
they shade imperceptibly into each other, radical distinction between 
them being impossible to maintain. Suggestion has the larger 
connotation, imitation being due to a particular kind of suggestive 


tIn connection with the discussion of the precipitate and obstructed will, cf. 
Baldwin, Story of the Mind, chap. &. 
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influence, viz., “suggestibility to models and copies of all sorts.’’! 
To consider the term of smaller scope first. 

By imitation is meant the tendency to repeat the thought or action 
of another. Its influence is bound up with the social order and 
permeates all our conduct. MacCunn describes imitation as “one 
of the earliest, deepest, and most tenacious of human instincts.’’? 
And concerning its almost universal influence Professor Thorndike 
writes: 

Among the most numerous and the most important causes of the ideas produ- 
cing action in a human being are the acts of other human beings. Manners, accent, 
the usages of language, style in dress and appearance—in a word, the minor 
phases of human behavior—are guided almost exclusively by them. They also 
control the morals, business habits, and political action of many men on many 
occasions. As the physical environment decides in large measure what things 
a man shall see and hear, so the social environment decides in large measure 
what he shall do and feel.3 

Coming closer to the subject of imitation, we may distinguish a 
large and a limited sense of the term. In a large sense, imitation is 
synonymous with learning, and accounts for all the content of civili- 
zation, except that small but weighty fraction added by invention. 
In the limited sense of the term, it means the influence of personal 
example; and in this sense only is its discussion of practical educa- 
tional moment, though such discussion with difficulty avoids plati- 
tudes. 

What models do children, of younger or older growth, imitate ? 
We cannot answer that they imitate the good and not the bad. 
Rather, their unreflective deeds are almost indifferent to this distinc- 
tion. But the interesting deeds, the fascinating, the compelling; 
even the inherently uninteresting deeds of interesting people; the 
deeds of a supposed superior; and the deeds of the heroes of all 
times—all these catch their attention, appeal to natural interests, 
solicit action. Children imitate the captivating bad fellow, the 
playground leader, their parents, the teachers they like, and the 
characters in their favorite stories. They do not usually imitate 
familiar, commonplace, uninteresting deeds of a supposed inferior, 
and the described virtues. All these latter fail to catch the attention, 

t Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, article “Suggestion.” 

2 The Making of Character, p. 128. 3 Elements of Psychology, p. 288. 
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to reach the interest, or to enlist the imagination of children. 
Describe a virtue, like courage, and children get words; narrate a 
virtue, as in the story of David, and children get images and ideas. 
The striking personalities about the child, and the heroes of story, 
biography, and history—these make the virtues imitable to children; 
these are the examples that influence. 

In what precisely consists the justly celebrated influence of 
example? The deed of another that has the quality of suggestive- 
ness for us does four things, viz. : 

1. It stimulates us to do likewise. There is an impulse to per- 
form an action which we see another perform. Actions speak louder 
than words, because they are concrete, vivid, and sharp-cut, thus 
giving attention something upon which to fasten. Example is 
superior to precept, practicing is better than preaching, because a 
deed is more suggestive than a word—it inhibits any idea of the act’s 
impossibility, often even of its undesirability. 

2. Example provides us with a standard by which we pass judg- 
ments on conduct. ‘Smoking must be all right for me,” says the 
young fellow, “for all the boys smoke, and even such and such a big 
man also.” The superiority of an example to a principle as a stand- 
ard of moral judgment consists in its clearness, its certainty, its 
unambiguity; whereas a principle always has to be applied, thereby 
opening the door to casuistry. Of course, a remote example faces 
the same difficulty. 

3. Examples raise or lower our ideals of living; they fill our 
minds with a certain pattern of life. Young minds are inevitably 
contaminated by a permanent evil social environment, as they are 
inevitably purified by constantly breathing a moral atmosphere. 

4. Examples reveal to us our own nature: “Humanity is capa- 
ble of that; I am a man.” We shudder at crime, for it is not far 
from us; we thrill at self-sacrifice, for it, too, is within our reach. 
Not a school perhaps in which during the year some character does 
not flash forth to shame the face of evil and to make shine the face of 
goodness. 

Thinking of these influences of example in our social order, we 
may say, if examples teach us nothing through imitation, we are 
geniuses or defectives. For us as practical teachers these considera- 
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tions demand that we be as genuinely interesting and fascinating 
personalities to pupils as we can be; that we put the best foot fore- 
most; that our deeds be worthy their imitation; that our sense of 
responsible living be sharpened, through recognizing our conduct as 
a contagion; and this last particularly, that through story, biography, 
fiction, and history we store young minds with vivid images of heroic 
characters. To quote MacCunn again: 

The best index expurgatorius is not to be found in a catalogue of books not 
to be read. Contrariwise, it is the carefully fostered love of good fiction that will 
in the long run do tenfold more to oust the tales‘of scandal, frivolity, and crime 
than a thousand repressive ‘‘ Thou-shalt-nots.’”? 

But personal examples alone are not adequate to the fashioning 
of will; they have their limitations as springs of action and guides of 
conduct. To emphasize these limitations of example in the making 
of character is perhaps the most pertinent point today in the discus- 
sion of imitation. We must be brought up almost entirely on 
example, but we can never become persons by proxy. 

Four limitations to the influence of example appear: 

1. The influence of example is most valuable, not when it is 
literally and externally imitated, but when its spirit is caught and 
reproduced in the new setting. This adds to character independ- 
ence, originality, genuineness, sincerity, personality. Otherwise, 
imitating is aping. 

2. Any example is particular in place and time; it is individual 
and concrete. The example, therefore, is not universal; it is not 
once for all, as such. The great demand that an example makes 
upon us is not that it be faithfully copied, but that it be understood, 
assimilated, appropriated. 

3. This leads us to note that the best utilization of example pre- 
supposes a developed imagination, permitting us to put ourselves 
in the place of the exemplar. Without this, we may do what he did, 
we cannot do as he did. , 

4. In the words of Professor Stout, ‘imitation may develop and 
improve a power which already exists, but it cannot create it.” We 
can become by imitation only what we already are by capacity. The 
example must presuppose the power in us to respond to it. It is 


t Op. cit., p. 127. 2 Manual of Psychology, p. 274. 
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no substitute for individuality. We may look to example for many 
beneficent influences, but it cannot save us from the duty and the 
danger of being ourselves. 

IV. SUGGESTION 

The one general principle for securing a conscious act is: arouse 
the mental state that means that act. Sometimes it is desirable to 
secure the act through arousing the mental state that means it, with- 
out arousing and inhibiting any mental state that would delay, or even 
prevent, the act in question. This method of securing action is by 
suggestion. The principle works both when we intend and when 
we do not intend specific actions. Teachers give suggestions uncon- 
sciously as well as consciously. 

Suggestion is the tendency of consciousness to believe in and act 
on any given idea. Consciousness will both believe and act on any 
given idea that is uninhibited by another idea, as is illustrated in 
both waking and hypnotic suggestion. By suggestion, customs, 
fashions, and fads pass through a school like wind-made waves over 
a grain field. By suggestion the crowd follows the leader. By sug- 
gestion the physician renews the faith of his patient in his recovery, 
and the individual, timid and nervous before some trial, establishes 
his self-consciousness through self-suggestions of a successful issue. 
By suggestion we arouse an idea in our pupil’s mind leading to the 
desired act, without arousing conflicting ideas. 

Individuals differ widely in suggestibility, some believing and 
acting on most they hear, others rejecting any foreign suggestion 
whatsoever. But of practically all children it is true that they are 
characteristically responsive to suggestions. Indeed, when we speak 
of the impressionable age, this means the suggestible age. 

In a large sense of the word, suggestion is the comprehensive 
means of educating. In the words of Dr. Otto Stoll: 

To educate a human being aright means, on the one hand, to let the sugges- 
tions influence him that are suited to his individuality, in order to make him a 
spiritually sound, ethically good, happy being; and, on the other hand, to remove 
from him, or paralyze by contrary suggestions all those suggestions that threaten 
his spiritual health, destroy his character, and kill his vitality, which he needs even 
more today, when the struggle for existence is carried on with greater bitterness, 
than in the times of easier modes of living.' 


t Suggestion und Hypnotismus, 2d ed (Leipzig, 1904), pp. 708, 709. 
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If several ideas leading to different acts are in consciousness, we 
have not suggestion, but deliberation with several motives present, 
and choice. Now, the field in education for the conscious use of 
suggestion seems to be twofold, viz.: (1) where the pupil could not 
rightly estimate the motives in deliberation, and (2) where it is impor- 
tant that he should do the right thing, but not important that he 
should be able to give a reason for so doing. It is evident that young 
children belong to both these types; they can neither weigh motives, 
nor is it important as yet that they should learn to do so. George 
Eliot somewhere observes: “Reason with your child about every- 
thing and you make him a monster.” - The limit to the use of the 
principle of suggestion is where the act should be reflected upon, the 
cost should be counted, before the deed is done. As Thorndike 
observes: ‘Suggestion as a method of control is risky in cases where 
training in judgment and choice is one chief benefit of the act.’”? 

The art of giving suggestions to children consists in observing two 
things. The first is that the most effective suggestions are indirect. 
Commands are less obeyed, or at least less spontaneously obeyed, 
when they are direct. A direct command subjects the child’s will; 
an indirect suggestion liberates the child’s will, and the quality of 
exuberance characterizes his responsive action. The second thing 
to observe is that the most effective suggestions are positive. A 
negative suggestion—that is, the suggestion not to do a certain 
thing—fills the child’s mind with the idea of the very act that he is 
told not to do, and so by suggestion tends to secure the undesired act. 
A positive suggestion excludes the possibility even of thinking of the 
forbidden thing. Suggestions of what to do, rather than what not 
to do, work best with young minds. 

In the work above cited, Dr. Stoll enumerates three kinds of detri- 
mental suggestions which children undergo in home and school alike 
—suggestions given consciously on the part of parents and teachers, 
but without full consciousness of their disastrous consequences. 
These are: (1) suggestions of a painful nature, physical and mental, 
such as the constant dread of physical punishment; rough mis- 
treatment; mortifying exposure before school companions; shutting 
up children in dark rooms as a punishment; and suggestions of 


tElements of Psychology (New York, 1905), p. 287. 
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frightful supernatural beings. All these pervert the child’s mental 
outlook on the world and take the soul of joy out of its life. He 
mentions (2) contrary suggestions, by which he means the use of a 
form or tone of speech not suited to the individual child’s disposition, 
as habitual intimidation, or the inducing of paralyzing fear. Chil- 
dren so treated “are not able to obey a sharp and hastily uttered com- 
mand to put on a friendly countenance, or to shake hands with a 
stranger, or to make a circumstantial confession, or even to beg the 
required pardon in penitent form.” Then they get the reputation 
of being obdurate, and no scolding, nor low marks, nor bodily casti- 
gation, seems sufficient to break this maleficium taciturnitas. The 
consequence of such ill-treatment is that in time these children 
become really insolent, taking pride in suffering the severest penalty 
rather than obeying such stern exactions. 

A single word of love or warm-hearted sympathy in the right way would have 
broken the spell, without which they are lost; for no property of young souls 
is more sensitive than the feeling of justice, and no need more intensive than that 
of love. When both are lacking, the soul becomes dry and hard. If they do 
not lose their power of physical resistance, such children in later life join the 
crowded ranks of the dissatisfied, with whom mutiny against the established 
order has become instinctive. Natures of a weaker organization, however, 
become timid, solitary, melancholy, upon the bloom of whose young life the.frost 
has fallen, who can never have genuine joy in anything again, for nothing can 
give them back their spirit. 

And (3) Dr. Stoll mentions suggestions of overexcitement. Under 
this prejudicial influence fall especially lively, energetic, industrious, 
and conscientious children, and such as are tormented by.a vain and 
overdriven ambition. Incitements to such overexertion are exces- 


.sive praise from strangers, constant reference to the high grades of 


other children, and the pressure of examinations. The nervous ten- 
sion of the school is too high, in consequence of which the health of 
both body and mind is the sufferer. 

So far the injurious suggestions as described by Dr. Stoll. It 
will encourage us as teachers, in the delicate art of shaping conduct 
aright through suggestion, to remember that the individual life- 
history of many a man, perhaps of some of us, is witness to the influ- 
ence of some apparently incidental suggestion dropped into the recep- 
tive youthful mind by a loving, serious, discerning teacher. 
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V. DELIBERATION AND CHOICE 

At this point consciousness takes possession of action. Hitherto 
consciousness has been the spectator or the assistant in action origi- 
nated largely without itself. It now becomes the judge and the execu- 
tor of action. Here fully the will is consciousness in action. 

In this new stage in the development of will the sense of individu- 
ality is regnant. No longer simply a follower, one is now also an origi- 
nator. The power of initiative is developed. The dignity of being 
a person is felt. All the earlier influences of instinct, impulse, imita- 
tion, suggestion, and habit are present in full force, but brought into 
ordered subjection to the self. Negatively, the new period means 
self-control; positively, it means self-expression. 

In actual extent the part played by deliberation and choice is com- 
paratively slight, but momentous. A choice may reaffirm a bad 
habit that shall reduce future life, to servitude, or it may support a 
good impulse that will liberate the divine power resident in manhood. 
What an adolescent is may be credited mostly to his heredity and 
environment; what he becomes must also be credited to himself. 
This period means the enthronement of reason, either to rule or 
misrule. 

By deliberation we mean the estimating of impulses to action, or 
motives, and their consequences; and by choice we mean the mind’s 
affirmation of one of these motives, thereby inhibiting the others. 
A deliberate act is thus one performed after reflection. Our first 
deliberate acts are probably attempts to correct wrong impulsive 
acts. The essential function of a deliberate act is to prevent hasty, 
and so possibly wrong, reactions to stimuli, and to secure right reac- 


tions; in short, to secure most beneficial reactions on stimuli. The’ 


highest type of responsive action is intelligent. 

The possibility of a deliberate act thus presupposes several things, 
viz.: (1) time to think, a period of hesitancy and uncertainty; (2) 
several apparently open possibilities of action, held before conscious- 
ness as “‘ideas;” ‘(3) as these ideas are all more or less attractive 
to consciousness, there are conflicting motives or desires, a motive 
or desire being just the attractiveness of an idea for consciousness; 
(4) there may also be present an ultimate motive, or standard, by 


which the others are to be estimated, e. g., the desire to do right, the 
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intention to succeed regardless of means, etc.; and (5) choice, or the 
selection of one of the ideas to follow. In short, a deliberate act is 
the resolution of conflicting desires. 

As everywhere in mentality, and nowhere more noticeably than 
in deliberation, individual differences appear. Professor James 
enumerates “five chief types of decision,” as follows: (1) the reason- 
able type, which adopts without effort or restraint the alternative 
favored by the balance of arguments; (2) the drifting type, which 
follows a course accidentally determined from without; (3) the 
reckless type, which follows a course accidentally determined from 
within; (4) the converting type, whereby “we suddenly pass from 
the easy and careless to the sober and strenuous mood;” and (5) the 
effort type, in which with a feeling of effort we choose the hard right 
thing rather than the easy wrong thing. Any individual may at 
different times illustrate each type; he also probably tends to conform 
generally to one of the types. 

It is evident that the nature of deliberation and the types of choice 
determine the kind of assistance which the educator may render 
pupils who have reached this stage of development. In general 
but two things are necessary here, which, however, are very com- 
prehensive, viz., the knowledge of the right, and the disposition to 
do it. To consider each of these separately. 

First, the knowledge of the right. When pupils are beginning 
to think for themselves, the time has come for direct cthical instruc- 
tion. So far, our treatment of instinct, impulse, imitation, and sug- 
gestion constitutes what we may call the indirect education of the 
will; that is, through action rather than through ideas. At this 
point, in dealing with deliberation and choice, we come upon the 
direct education of the will; that is, through the mediation of ideas. 
The fully fashioned will must be instructed; an uninstructed will, 
however faultless its conformity to right standards, does not possess 
itself. To do right through choice presupposes a knowledge of the 
right. Pupils who are deliberating, and so can use knowledge in 
the direction of conduct, must be taught what the virtues and duties 
are. This should be done incidentally by all teachers in all fitting 
connections, and also specifically in connection with an elective high- 
school course in ethics. To fit teachers for this work of incidental 
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as well as specific ethical instruction, the training of teachers should 
include a careful study of ethics and practical sociology. Such train- 
ing would enable teachers to indicate to pupils the ethical bearings 
of all classroom questions on practical living. We require teachers 
to be of goed moral character, but we do not require that they should 
know the elements of morality. 

The ethical instruction in the schools, in order rightly to mediate 
conduct with ideas, must include, as a minimum, teaching (1) the 
duty of deliberation; “to think is the, moral act,’ says Professor 
James; it holds the equilibrium of ideas until the die be cast aright; 
(2) the instillation of a moral ideal as a standard by which to judge 
motives, to follow this ideal being the ultimate motive of all choices 
and living; (3) teaching the consequences of good and bad choices 
upon self and others ere they are made. Put the moral experience 
of the race at the disposition of the young deliberator. In short, 
after deliberation arises, the first essential in the training of the will 
is the training in right ideas. 

Socrates, indeed, thought that this was enough; that knowledge 
is virtue; that virtue could be taught; that, if a man knew what was 
right, and that it was good for him, with pleasurable consequences, 
he would do it, for every man is seeking what is good, that is, pleasur- 
able for him. Plato also thought it was enough; that all vice is invol- 
untary, and due to the lie of ignorance in the soul. This is the 
intellectualism of Greece. With Socrates and Plato we may at 
least so far agree: Without knowledge, no virtue (there may be 
innocence). Indeed, we may go farther and say, in accord with 
Bain’s principle of ideo-motor action: To know the right is to be 
tempted to do it; also, to think of nothing but the right is indeed to 
do it. 

But what these great moralists of Greece fail to note, the voluntar- 
ism of Christian thinking recognizes. It is possible to see and 
approve the better and follow the worse. Human nature is weak 
and does not always respond to the ideas of the right; it is thought- 
less, and fails to remember the right; it is inattentive, and lets the 
right slip out of consciousness; it is prone to evil, and lets pleasure of 
wrong-doing fill the focus of consciousness. In addition, then, to 
training in right ideas, we need— 
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Second, the disposition to follow them. Here the teacher’s task 
is indeed difficult. Virtue cannot be taught. Character is not a 
gift, but an achievement. How shall he cultivate the disposition in 
pupils to do as well as they know? Our reliance may be placed in 
these three things, viz.: 

1. The indirect education of the will which has preceded delib- 
eration during many years, all of which gives moral tone, and recep- 
tivity, and responsiveness to moral ideas. As Aristotle, that wise 
and catholic moralist, observes: “The man who has had a good moral 
training either already has arrived at principles of action, or will 
easily accept them when pointed out.” Direct education of the will 
through ideas, to be effective, must presuppose indirect education of 
the will through action. 

2. The definite placing of responsibility upon young thinkers 
and actors. It sobers; it increases the moral stature; it develops 
the sense of responsibility. Systems of school management that 
relieve older pupils of the duty of looking after themselves need not 
be surprised if they are unable to do so when left to themselves. 
The college boys that give most trouble come from paternalistic 
schools. The adolescent pupil must learn to choose by choosing. 
To shield him from bad choices by refusing him all choices is disas- 
trous in the end. Like the race, he too must take counsel of his 
mistakes. To save from blunders at any cost is not a principle of 
moral education. President Eliot writes: 

This cultivation [of the will] can come only through choosing and doing; 
it cannot come through submission, unreasoning obedience, inaction, or any sort 
of passiveness. In this respect a child’s training closely resembles a whole 
people’s training. Democracy makes choices and decisions, and acts for itself.* 

3. Cultivate the disposition to follow the right by dealing with 
the individual pupil according to his type of decision, when you can. 
With the rational type, it is necessary only to reason together in 
private. With the drifting type, you must attach him so closely to 
yourself that he may feel the momentum of your current. The 
reckless type is to be treated as the overimpulsive child above. The 
converting type of decision every pupil should be led to make in con- 
junction with the agencies of the church before leaving the secondary 


t“ The School,” Atlantic Monthly, November, 1903. 
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school. Never again will life seem half so serious as to the graduat- 
ing high-school pupils. It is the time to set the nervous system on 
the high level. The effortful type of decision will take care of itself; 
here we have not to teach, but to learn. 


Thus we have passed in rapid review the development and train- 
ing of the will. Fit occupation, this, for honest souls, brave hearts, 
and strong minds! We have seen the importance of knowing and 
directing the instincts of pupils; the necessity of strengthening right 
impulses and inhibiting wrong ones; the way to check the over- 
impulsive and to forward the underimpulsive child; the kinds of 
models that children imitate and refuse; the effective way to give a 
suggestion, and the detrimental suggestions from the home and 
school order from which our pupils are suffering; and the two essen- 
tials in the direct education of the will. But when all is said and 
done, the training of the will is no easy matter. We must bungle 
and botch many more pupils’ wills, and pray God’s forgiveness, 
before the school and the home can develop character aright. But 
patient study and more patient endeavor will here as elsewhere bring 
us slowly on our way, and in the end bear their perfect fruit. Mean- 
while, the sum of it all is: We truly educate the will when, through 
any or all of these ways, to immaturer selves than our own we freely 
give ourselves, who are Christ’s, Who is God’s. 
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THE PARENT PROBLEM! 


D. C. WELLS 
Dartmouth College 


The real parent problem is how to secure better parents and 
grandparents, and this is what the schools are always working at— 
for future generations. The present generation, alas, is obliged to 
take their parents as they find them. Our question is the function 
of the school in the development of character, and, more narrowly, 
the parents in relation to the development of character in the schools. 

At the start let us remember that the child, when delivered at the 
school door, represents a particular heredity modified by a particular 
environment. Our formula is A=, in which y, the home environ- 
ment, remains fairly constant during the school years and is an 
effective force seven days in the week. Sensible of this fact, we are 
sometimes inclined to overlook the other factor, x, the heredity. 
According to the conclusions of Mr. Galton, a child’s inherited qual- 
ities are derived one-half from its parents and one-half from earlier 
ancestors. This means that the qualities of the parents are likely 10 
be those of the child, apart from the environment. It means also 
that they are, again apart from the environment, quite as likely to be 
those of grandparents or other forbears. 

This latter fact is, not infrequently, puzzling to teachers, who can 
find nothing in the child to suggest the parents. They estimate the 
child at their valuation of the father and mother, and find them- 
selves wholly deceived. They forget the other half of the inheritance 
to which the child may hark back. Stupid children are born of gifted 
parents, while a brilliant intellect may appear in a humble home. 
Teachers are thus led to unjust estimates and practical conclusions, 
applying social or family standards, instead of taking each child at 
his face value. It is one of the glories of the American public school 
that this injustice is so infrequent and its democracy so genuine. 
In the classroom of the public school, at least, the child is given the 

t Read at the Conference at Dartmouth College, May, 1905. 
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one chance of life to be squarely measured in mind and character, 
which, together, make up scholarship. The moment the school doors 
are Closed after him the fatal social standard is upon him. 

We have seen that the inheritance of the child is one-half from 
his immediate parents and one-half from beyond them, and that this 
inheritance is from birth under the influence of the home environ- 
ment. Now, it is not sufficiently realized that this environment itself 
is likely to resemble the inheritance, since it is largely made up of 
parental qualities which the child shares as a birthright, and of 
qualities of brother and sister similarly shared. The environment 
pulls in the same direction with more than half the heredity. There 
is a deadly inevitableness and monotony about the whole thing. 
Drunken parents mean a drunken home; stupid parents imply a 
home that is without intellectual stimulus. On the other hand, 
intelligent parents create a home of some culture, and fine character 
in father and mother must surely organize an uplifting home 
environment. Accordingly, parents are the symbols, or brief expres- 
sion, of the most that may be expected of the child as he enters the 
new environment of the school. Further, that for which they stand 
continues to dominate the life of each pupil for the entire school 
period, though in lessening degree, since, as the social relations of 
each child widen with the years, the home environment becomes less 
important, and among the new social relations those of the school 
are, for the most plastic period of life, the most significant. If the 
child is carried but a little way in the school course, the school can 
count for but little in the total; and this is why such observers as 
Mrs. Josephine Lowell almost despair of the school as a formative 
force in comparison with the home—a conviction which all charity 
workers have had impressed upon their minds. But the opportu- 
nity of the school is still there; to afford a new environment to all 
children, and a better opportunity to some whose heredity and home 
surroundings are unfavorable; in short, to recognize personality and 
develop it. 

It has already been suggested that scholarship is mostly a function 
of two variables, mind and character. A third, the purely physical, 
should be mentioned in passing. For this the school gymnasium, 
the playground, and, if necessary, the wholesome school lunch at 
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noontime provide. May it not be that this third element has been 
too much lost sight of in our educational system, below the college ? 

The public school has been charged with neglect of character, the 
moral element. This is the view of the Roman Catholic church, 
and there has been, perhaps still is, considerable justification for 
the reproach. Such a conference as this we are holding indicates 
some measure of repentance and recognition of the truth that the 
training of the mind and heart must go together, that most boys and 
girls fail and drop by the wayside rather from moral than from 
purely intellectual defects. If it were in order, it would be profitable 
to discuss the ethical reactions of intellectual discipline; but our topic 
is rather the reverse: the way in which the qualities of the parents 
may be utilized in the training of the schools. 

A rude classification of parents from this point of view would be 
into three groups: those who thwart such efforts, those who are 
indifferent, and those who are helpful. This may seem at first sight 
like classifying all parents into good, bad, and indifferent; and it 
is, if the point of view is their relation to the moral aims of the teach- 
ers, but not as descriptive of the essential qualities of the parents 
themselves. Many good fathers and mothers are bad from the 
teacher's point of view, and sometimes the reverse is true. 

First, then, as to those who thwart the moral efforts and influences 
of the school. Note the distinction between efforts and influences. 
At the risk of incurring the charge of treason to the aim of this con- 
ference, we seriously doubt the efficacy of the distinctly moral efforts 
of the school, in comparison with its indirect moral influences. In 
the first place, a large measure of letting alone is good for all crea- 
tures, and chiefly for the young, inasmuch as it is a condition of 
wholesome moral development. In the second place, the attempts 
of the instructor to teach goodness must always shatter upon the 
ineradicable aversion of the child for “goody-goody talk,” and the 
equal hospitality of the young mind to all forms of contrary 
suggestions. 

There is no overestimating, on the other hand, the influence of 
simple goodness in the person of the teacher. High character, 
exhibited day by day, patience, transparent purity of life, fairness, 
fidelity to duty, firmness, and kindness afford the only fit atmosphere 
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for the growth of like high qualities in the pupils; and the same is 
true of the relation of pupils to each other. These are not the moral 
efforts, but the moral influences of the school, which are thwarted 
by three classes of parents. 

First and most obviously are the vicious parents who do two very ill 
turns to their children, in setting them bad copies for imitation in the 
home, and in destroying the child’s self-respect and family pride. The 
first wrong is too obvious for long comment. The depraved, drunken, 
or dishonest father and mother, almost by parental mandate, compel 
like qualities in their unfortunate children, unless happily a vigorous 
contrary suggestion dominates their development, so that drink and 
vice and dishonesty become loathsome. But what of the child’s loss 
of self-respect, and the family shame that humiliates and forces to 
apology or reckless abandon? Loyalty to parents and family is one 
of the most natural and finest traits of childhood, but goodness, to 
the child from such a home, is treason, and for the teacher to cham- 
pion virtue is to inculcate domestic anarchism. The only possible 
chance lies in awakening the self-respect of the child and utilizing 
family affection (which possesses singular vitality), rather than in 
indiscriminate censure and denunciation. But only the rare child 
rises from under such a weight of the past and the present, and the 
rarer teacher knows how to help them to do it. 

Stupid parents present a trying moral problem, for the heredity 
of their children is likely to be a feeble endowment, and the intellec- 
tual problem of the deficient and semi-deficient is also a moral 
problem. To say, “He is too intelligent to be bad,” as we often 
do, is to imply that mental grasp is likely to show itself also in those 
relations of life which we call moral, and its lack in moral perverse- 
ness. The child is punished for what is, primarily, stupidity, when 
we should try to understand and enlighten him, as we would if we 
appreciated better the defects of the family stock. Probably many 
children with these characteristics could be saved morally as well as 
mentally by the timely discovery of some manual aptitude which 
would arouse interest and awaken thereby dormant faculties. This 
the new curriculum recognizes, and none too early in our educational 


history. 
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three ways. In the first place, they may keep the child too much at 
work or withdraw him too early from school. This is destructive of 
school ambition and likely to injure the moral fiber. The handicap 
is so great as to discourage the child in all the ranges of his activity; 
for the child’s mind is not in compartments, and the spirit of ‘‘What’s 
the use” soon pervades the moral atmosphere. ‘‘Of course, she can 
get her lessons. Her father is a professor and knows everything, so 
he can help her all she wants. It isn’t fair,” said a little girl whose 
parents were ignorant French Canadians. And it is not fair, but a 
teacher’s insight and sympathy may prevent intellectual discourage- 
ment from becoming moral indifference, although we cannot get away 
from the family entanglement any more than Plato could. 

In the second place, such parents fail to recognize the peculiar 
tastes and capacities of their children, and force them into academic 
or practical channels, as the case may be, for which they are not fitted. 
The training is misdirected, and the damage is, as before, to the whole 
child. Sometimes this is among the poor, from severe necessity; 
sometimes among the rich, whose incapable sons should be using 
their hands in honest toil and not abusing the college curriculum. 
State universities, scholarships, and a democratic public, quick to 
recognize talent, help the discerning teacher in the first instance; but 
there seems little remedy for the latter trouble. 

In the third place, we find the foolish and indulgent parents who 
lavish pocket-money for candy, or finery, or college allowances; or 
those who permit social diversions in the high school to interfere 
with the health and well-being of the boys and girls, and baffle the 
most ambitious teacher. Others are afraid of the public school, and 
make weaklings of their children, in spite of the admitted fact that, 
under normal conditions, the discipline of the public school is most 
salutary, and necessary in a democratic society. Some fond mothers 
and arbitrary fathers attempt to thwart this discipline, to the injury 
of their offspring and vexation of the teacher. 

Our second class, the indifferent parents, may be more summarily 
considered. They are usually of no particular mark, and do not care 
or wish to be bothered. They leave school to the authorities and 
experts (a trait in which there is much to commend), and are sur- 
prised if the product is not according to their expectations. These 
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are they who cannot be appealed to by the college administration, 
because they send their sons to college for the reason given by Mr. 
Dooley: “I don’t want him around the house for the next four years.” 
They are unwilling to take pains to help their children just when most 
needing help, either with their studies or morals, being too greatly 
engrossed in business or pleasure to co-operate with the school. 
Many fathers and mothers are not much at home and do not know 
their children. The home life is deficient, too, for another reason. 
About twenty-five million people in the Ugited States live in cities, and 
of these nine million are under fifteen years of age. For most of these 
home is either a tenement or a flat, far from the green fields and 
woods, leaving them more without the companionship of parents 
than the country child is. They must live in the street and find 
questionable amusement without the family circle. There are intel- 
lectual offsets to this, but not many upon the moral side. The 
characteristics of cities are always a reckless individualism, as that of 
a peasant population is a sturdy family solidarity. 

Our parent problem is really not one, but differs widely under 
varying social conditions, and between country and city. 

We have but a word, and a word of tribute, for those parents who 
are helpful to the teacher in matters of character. They count for 
righteousness chiefly in three ways. First, by simple goodness. The 
inheritance of the child is good, the home is good. The admirable 
mother and the upright father save their children naturally and almost 
inevitably. In this fact alone there is a sufficient sanction for good- 
ness; in the father and mother, as they regard their children, and in 
the children, as they see the reflexes of their conduct upon their par- 
ents. The Chinese are said to base their social structure upon just 
this sense of family solidarity, and possibly we ourselves are losing it. 
Secondly, such parents count by their sacrifices, which awaken in the 
child the feeling of gratitude and hold him steady. Gratitude has 
great expulsive force. It purifies, and to it appeal may be confidently 
made. The sacrifices of the poor to keep their children in school are 
beyond all praise, as are the sacrifices of those of slender income to 
send the boy or girl to high school or college. Thirdly, they co- 
operate with the school. The good parent is the teacher’s best friend, 
helping to sustain the school discipline, to correct obvious faults, and 
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to sustain the flagging ambition. A legitimate amount of social life, 
in connection with the school, may lead to a better understanding 
between teacher and parents, and in many schools the teacher should 
visit the homes, or have open hours when parents are welcome. In 
all events, self-respecting teachers recognize the fact that they are 
large forces in the life of the community, as the community in turn 
admits in the liberal support of education through taxation. 

Finally, the wise parent is needed to counteract the mischievous 
tendencies in school and college life. For there are such, although 
the sum-total of their influences is wholesome. Perhaps the fault of 
the school most worthy of note is vulgarity. Speech and conduct are 
on too low a key. Language deteriorates into slang and empty 
repetitions. Manners become rude, and native refinement becomes 
blunted. Popular taste suffers, and art decays. The teacher should 
never be guilty here, whatever be the home influences of these intrusted 
to their care. 

In college the trouble is unreality, almost at the opposite pole. 
The atmosphere of the college is traditionally exclusive and fosters 
artificial standards. But pedantry, or priggishness, or recklessness 
does not usually survive the transfer to home and real life. 

There are two family conditions when a tragedy may be looked for 
in the life of the child, as the observant teacher well knows. The 
first is when one parent is of one of our types, and the other of another. 
This means to the child discord, cross-purposes, confusion, and pos- 
sibly a home broken by divorce or separation. ‘The second tragedy 
occurs where the heredity of the child seems to skip father and 
mother, and the waif is out of sympathy with them and with the 
home. In talents or in tastes and character there is misunderstand- 
ing, and appreciation is invariably absent. The teacher must often 
be the mediator, and the one essential quality demanded is insight. 

It would be interesting to speak of the school in its reaction upon 
the home, of parents as influenced by child, teacher, and school; but 
for this there is no time. Perhaps enough has been said to impress 
our conviction of the dignity of the teacher’s mission in the American 
community. In terms of social service, none rank higher. The 
faithful teacher belongs to the army of civic heroes. 
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DISCUSSION 


SECONDARY SCHOOL CONFERENCE ON THE PARENT PROBLEM 


E. C. Apams, Headmaster of Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass., 
Leader: The parent problem presents different aspects according to the view- 
point of the person concerned. It would seem that in a private or home school 
the question would never arise. Once a pupil is established in a good home 
school, his teachers and instructors assume entire responsibility for all of his 
activities from morn till night, from night till morn, day in and day out. Almost 
the first condition of a boy’s entering such a school is that the parents relinquish 
for the time the control of their son and intrust him without reserve to his teachers. 
If things do not go to suit them, if the discipline is too severe or too lax, if the 
scholarship standards are too low, they have it in their power to remedy the 
situation by removing the boy from the school and sending him elsewhere. On 
the other hand, if the pupil for any reason proves undesirable, he can be sent 
back to his parents. 

Not so, however, in the case of the public school. The responsibility for the 
pupil’s life, conduct, and progress in his studies is divided between home and 
school, which condition offers an opportunity for misunderstandings and for 
lack of harmonious effort in the boy’s behalf. The problem then becomes one 
of bringing home and school into close relationship, that both may work with a 
single purpose to promote the pupil’s welfare. Parents must trust the school; 
the school must feel that it has a right to ask the parents to see that the boy’s 
life is so ordered that he may be able to accomplish the work which he is sent to 
school to do. It would seem that frequent and frank interviews between teachers 
and parents are the best means to prevent misunderstandings between home and 
school, and to secure that hearty co-operation so necessary if the desired results 
are to be attained. Nearly all parents are reasonable, and are more than anxious 
for the success of their children in the high school. They are ready, or at least 
think they are ready, to see that their sons and daughters devote a proper amount 
of time and energy to study at home, and to prevent their over-indulgence in social 
life and time-consuming amusements. At this point lies the difficulty. The 
average American boy or girl of high-school age is so influential with his parents 
that he is often—far too often—allowed by them to engage in social activities to 
the extent of doing great injury to his school work, or, if the pupil is conscientious 
in_the preparation of his lessons, to the injury of his health. This social dis- 
sipation is not to be charged to the influence of the public school—though it often 
is—but to the general condition that prevails in this country, where children are 
given a freedom of action and a liberty of self-direction so amazing to foreigners 
who visit us. High-school pupils have reached the age when the social instincts 
develop rapidly, and when they need to be firmly and wisely controlled by their 
parents. The situation is often a hard one for parents to meet. It takes a 
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firm and courageous mother to deny her daughter certain social privileges and 
pleasures which, it is stoutly affirmed, all the other girls are allowed by their 
weak or thoughtless mothers to enjoy. It would seem that concerted action on 
the part of parents would go far to correct the excess of social life among pupils 
of the high school. Certainly parents, not teachers, must prevent their sons and 
daughters from forming and joining clubs, and from attending too many parties 
and social functions. If pupils combine, why should not parents do likewise ? 

The situation is much the same in the case of school athletics. The school 
can control certain phases of athletics, but it cannot say how much of the after- 
noon a boy may spend upon the ball field or golf links. He may, and often does, 
play so long and hard that he is wholly incapacitated for study until the next 
morning, yet, under the prevailing conditions, it is impossible for the teacher to 
send the boy home for rest and study. Boys and parents alike would resent such 
an attempt on the. part of the teacher as an unwarrantable interference. It is 
here, however, that the responsibility of the parent comes in—a responsibility he 
too often fails to meet. Here again the boys, combined, meet the parents singly 
and prevail over the wisdom of their elders. It is not an uncommon thing for a 
parent to ask a master of a public school to forbid his son’s playing upon a school 
team when, under the rules governing the athletics of the school, the boy is eligible 
to play. Such cases again illustrate the fact that children are often too influ- 
ential with their parents. Perhaps the father would rather have the teacher bear 
the onus of removing his boy from a school team than bear it himself. It may, 
however, be easier and pleasanter for him at the time to yield to the boy’s 
importunity than to stand firm and witness a “scene.” 

Co-operation and a perfect understanding between home and school are the 
only means of solving certain problems that confront the public high school. 
Both institutions are alike responsible for a wise solution of these difficulties. In 
Newton the school has striven in various ways to promote this co-operation and 
understanding. For several years one afternoon each month of the school year 
has been set apart by the teachers for receiving parents at the high school. All 
teachers remain in their respective rooms and gladly welcome the parents who 
wish to consult with them about the progress of their children. Such an arrange- 
ment makes it possible for a parent to interview in one afternoon all the teachers 
to whom his child happens to recite. 

The headmaster has frequently addressed large gatherings of parents, with 
whom he has discussed frankly and informally the relations between home and 
school. These talks have always been cordially received and productive of good 
results. 

Through making large demands upon a teacher’s strength and time, nothing 
can take the place of the special, private interview in which parent and teacher 
discuss intimately the welfare of the boy or girl whom they both are striving to 
serve. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL CONFERENCE ON GOOD AND BAD 
DISCIPLINE 


D. Y. Comstock, Principal of St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Leader: The purpose and aim of discipline are to secure improvement of the 
student in manners and morals. There are three classes of offenses against 
recognized standards—sins of premeditation, sins of natural tendency, and sins 
of surprise. The vast majority of misdeeds on the part of pupils is to be assigned 
to the second and third classes, and not to the first. 

Discipline, to be properly and effectively applied, calls for either special 
endowment of sound judgment and insight into human nature, or else a condition 
of mind and heart resulting from rigid self-training in all that makes for patience, 
calm and judicial temper, the balancing of the rights of the individual and of the 
student-body, and, last but by no means least, sympathy and faith in possibilities. 
The range from the executioner to the invertebrate and gelatinous, in the admin- 
istration of discipline, is a long one, and the stages of the interval are marked by 
as many phases of the sublime and the ridiculous, wisdom and folly, as are the 
changes of a New England spring. More cases of irritation, in school govern- 
ment, are due to lack of wisdom on the part of teachers than to premeditated 
misdeeds on the part of pupils. The mistaken notion that penalty, in order to 
be effective and dignified, must always be immediate, is a fruitful source of trouble. 
Nothing is lost—much gained—through balancing evidence, biding one’s time, 
awaiting occasions. The teacher is too likely to take counsel of temporary, or 
passing, states of mind. Scrooge told Marley’s ghost that he ‘“‘might be a piece 
of undigested cheese.” 

The greatest sin of discipline to which a teacher is exposed is that of taking 
unfair advantage of a pupil’s peculiarities of temperament, chiefly of temper, 
instead of deferring serious discussion or the imposing of penalties until the boy 
or girl is in a fair condition of mind to be judged. The pupil is rare whose sense 
of justice is not highly developed. Any act of discipline that appeals to this 
sense of justice will be accepted as fair. A teacher can better afford to be sinned 
against twenty times, in matters of recitation-room dishonesty and kindred acts, 
than wrongfully to accuse a pupil once. Neither saint nor sinner is helped by 
public censure, but rather hardened. A willingness to acknowledge error of 
judgment or mistaken censure strengthens immensely the respect that students 
have for teachers, and creates greater confidence in them and in their dealings. 
Undue familiarity, the absence of ‘‘a certain distance,” 
weakened respect for a teacher. Friendliness, kindly sympathy, and deep interest 
in the individual need not imply loss of proper dignity on the part of the 
teacher. 

A fruitful source of irritation in school government is the failure of superin- 
tendent or principal, or both, to maintain fearless, frank, yet kindly relations with 
their teachers, in pointing out to them evident casts of mind or temperament that 
might lead to disaster, if not modified. A little prevention of this sort would, in 
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most cases, obviate, or at least minimize, the clashes and frictions that arise in 
school life. Such neglect of duty toward teachers is simply criminal. 

Discipline is not merely for school—it is for life. While we must inflict 
penalties at times, let us do it with an ever-present faith in the better part of the 
pupil’s nature. While we strive to eradicate the “it,” let us evet remember the 
boy or girl to whom the “it” clings as an expression of the worse—not the better— 
side of the pupil’s nature. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL INCENTIVES 


SUPERINTENDENT W. D. PARKINSON, Waltham, Leader: The school should 
marshal to its aid the incentives which orginate in the home, in society, in the 
church. It may bring to bear whatever natural and social impulses serve to set in 
motion its activities, but its aim should be to transmute these impulses into corre- 
sponding spiritual interests, and to gear its activities to those permanent motives 
which mature into principles of action and constitute the fibers of character. 

Artificial incentives, such as marks, rewards, penalties, prizes, honors, pro- 
motions, may be erected like follow-flags to beckon toward goals too distant to 
attract the child’s interest; but when such guide-signs cease to be in line, or when 
made ends in themselves, they become misleading. So far, then, as the school 
employs such artificial incentives, great care should be taken that they point to 
just conceptions of success, of duty, of honor, of truth; and as the pupils advance 
in years, the nearer and more material incentives should be supplanted by the 
more remote and spiritual. 

The school should be alert to seize upon the passing interests of the children, 
and to strike while the iron is hot. But the well-disciplined school, like the dis- 
ciplined mind, will choose which incentives shall prevail, and will cultivate 
industry, persistence, courage, steadfastness—virtues which consist in the sacrifice 
of nearer to more remote ends. 

Incentives, however weighty, lose force by frequent or indiscriminate 
emphasis. The standards of the school, therefore, should discriminate between 
error and wrongdoing, between information and understanding, between inci- 
dents and principles, between propriety and rectitude; and its bestowal of 
approval and disapproval, of praise and reproach, should be kept within the 
same bounds of propriety and of good taste as obtain in good society. 

The emphasis should be upon those incentives which impel rather than pro- 
pel; upon hope rather than fear, cheer rather than rebuke, self-respect rather 
than shame, anticipation of success rather than warning of failure. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CONFERENCE ON THE PARENT 
PROBLEM 


Isaac Huse, principal of Franklin Street Grammar School, Manchester, 
N. H., Leader: If, in addition to the careful analysis of the “parent problem” 
by Professor Wells, we could have had the address by Professor Locke, of Chi- 
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cago, we should have had a complete presentation of the subject. The latter 
would well represent the most cosmopolitan city that we have, not even excepting 
New York. Chicago is a city where the parents carry their strikes even to the 
schools, and children even “‘strike.’’ Such are newspaper reports, at least. The 
quietude of this college town is the exact opposite from our large cities’ seething 
restlessness. 

Let us have for a moment the classification of parents given to us by Professor 
Wells. There are parents who hinder, who are indifferent, and who are helpful. 
In solving this problem let us ask ourselves if we are doing all we can for our 
patrons, our ‘“‘parents” of this problem. We boast of our power over our pupils, 
whether they are of foreign or native birth. Have we really tried to have our 
school influence the parents? All such endeavor will help us to solve our problem. 
I have two instances in mind of the power of our public schools to make Ameri- 
cans of foreign children. I once spoke to a young Swede about his Swedish blood 
and language, and was curtly told: “I am not a Swede, but an American.” I, a 
few years ago, made the acquaintance of a young Bohemian who was on his way 
from Chicago to Boston. He had carefully saved his money from his clerkship 
salary in order to visit Bunker Hill, Plymouth Rock, and Lexington. No Ameri- 
can boy ever talked more patriotically. I mention these two instances, apparently 
outside of our subject, in order to repeat the question: Are we endeavoring to 
reach the parents of our children with our public-school influence ? We are now 
reaching future parents, but the present ones are what concern us. 

We shall leave the consideration of the helpful parents, and discuss the trouble- 
some and indifferent ones. The keynotes to success in dealing with therm (as 
with all parents) are acquaintance and co-operation. These two points, if 
handled with tact and diplomacy on our part, will often accomplish wonders. 
Call on parents. Make an effort to do so. This cannot be done on a large 
scale in the city, but it can be done oftener than you now imagine. Such calls 
will often prevent trouble with pupils. If trouble comes with pupils, and 
you fear trouble with parents, ask them to call at school. You are on your 
own ground then, and can control the situation better. Two clear cases are 
fresh in my mind. A boy had come very nearly doing as he pleased under 
cover of certain privileges granted by the school-board rules. A polite note sum- 
moned the mother to school. The father was absent from the city. A common- 
sense rule to govern this particular case was agreed upon. The rule or agree- 
ment was broken by the boy two days afterward, and the penalty followed. No 
more trouble from that boy! In the other case a boy had stayed out of school, 
and had given his father a plausible reason therefor. The father was asked to 
visit the school, and he did so. He became so interested that he stayed over 
three hours in his two visits. He remarked, on leaving, that his boy must come 
regularly, and he has thus come. 

If acquaintance with the school and co-operation with the teacher are so 
helpful, how about the abolishment of ‘‘exhibitions” and graduation exercises ? 
Nothing pleases parents more than to see their children participate in such holi- 
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day or other entertainments. The success of many private schools depends on 
participation in public gatherings. Private schools :annot have an unsolved 
parent problem. Mission schools must have the parents’ co-operation and 
good-will. ‘The remarkable success of the late New West Education Commission 
in Utah and New Mexico shows what can be done in this line. Superintendent 
Dutton has told us in his book of the Education Society of Brookline, Mass. In 
this we have an organized endeavor to enlist the energies and the talent of the 
entire community. Good resulted, and will always result from such societies. 
Some such organization is possible in about every town. The pupil-study idea 
is a scheme of co-operation by means of blank forms sent by the teacher and filled 
out by the parents. Parents’ meetings or mothers’ meetings are valuable helps in 
establishing cordial relations with parents beyond the actual good directly aimed 
at. Educators are now asserting that our school buildings should be used more 
than we use them. In some cities public-school buildings are being opened for 
lectures and for other general educational purposes. These movements have a 
double object: they educate and cultivate, and they turn the thoughts of parents 
toward the school. The ethical side of school work has been our subject in this 
conference. I regard it as paramount in our parent problem. No parent, 
whether Jew or gentile, Catholic or Protestant, believer or atheist, will fail to 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. VIII 
J. I. WYER 
The Library, The University of Nebraska 


This is the eighth annual list of bibliographies of educational topics. The 
first seven articles have appeared in each October number of the School Review 
from 1898 to date. The following items worth mention have been noted during 
the past year: 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
List of Publications of the U. S. Office of Experiment Stations on Agricultural 
Education, corrected to June 1, 1905. Washington, 1905. Pp. 8, 8vo. 
(U. S. Office of Experiment Stations, Publication 807.) 
ARCHITECTURE (SEE SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE) 
BOTANY—STUDY AND TEACHING 
“The Teaching of Botany and of Nature Study.””’ By F. E. Ltoyp. (In Lloyd 
and Bigelow, The Teaching of Biology in the Secondary School [New York, 
1904], pp. 1-236.) 


The chapters treat of the value of botany in secondary education; the content 


of the botanical course; the methods to be used and emphasized in teaching botany; 
the laboratory equipment; etc. Each chapter is preceded by a few selected references, 
and on pp. 229-36 is a classified list of texts, reference books, laboratory manuals, and 
periodicals for the use of teachers and students. The most important titles are starred, 
but there are no annotations. 

CHILD-STUDY 
“A Bibliography of Child-Study in Poland.” By ANNA GrupzinsKA. (In 

Pedagogical Seminary, March, 1905, Vol. XII, pp. 97-98.) 

Chiefly a list of translations into the Polish of American articles and works on 
child-study. 

The Child: His Thinking, Feeling and Doing. By Amy E. TANNER. Chicago, 

1904. Pp. 430, 12mo. 

The numerous references both to books and periodical articles at the close of 
every chapter form one of the best classified bibliographies extant of the really important 
and essential literature of child-study. There are eighteen chapters, with concrete 
captions, thus securing a sufficiently minute working classification. The very few 
occasional words of annotation only make us wish that the author had attempted 
more in this direction. 

“Bibliography of Child-Study for the Year 1903.” By L. N. Witson. (In 

Pedagogical Seminary, July, 1904, Vol. XI, pp. 83-118.) 

Records 486 titles in alphabetical order, followed by the usual subject index. 
This, the seventh similar annual summary, appears also in separate form as No. 4, 
Vol. I, of “ Publications of the Clark University Library.” 
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CO-EDUCATION 
“Literature of Co-education.” (In U. S. Bureau of Education, Report of the 

Commissioner, 1903, Vol. I, pp. 1075-78.) 

Thirty-nine of these fifty-six titles noted appeared first in the similar list in the 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1900-1901, Vol. II, pp. 1310-15, and 
noted in School Review, Vol. XI, p. 683. The seventeen new titles have been chosen 
to show the history of co-education as set forth by those who have been personally 
familiar with its progress, together with opinions as to it$ practical effects based upon 
scientific considerations or authoritative experience. Brief but helpful notes follow 
many of the titles. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Columbiana: A Bibliography of Manuscripts, Pamphlets and Books Relating 
to the History of King’s College, Columbia College, Columbia University. 

By CHARLES ALEXANDER NELSON. New York, 1904. Pp. 48, 8vo. 

A published record of the exhibition of Columbiana on the celebration of the 
150th anniversary in October, 1904. A reduced facsimile of the original charter of 
King’s College forms this frontispiece. The arrangement of material is alphabetic 
under alphabetic class headings, such as “Athletics,” “Commencement,” etc. As 
the bibliography is intended to cover only historical material, official publications, such 
as catalogues, announcements, etc., are not included. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Meaning and Practice of Commercial Education. By C. A. Herrick. New York, 

1904. Pp. 378, 12mo. 

Appendix II, pp. 350-70, contains the only important and extensive bibliography 
of this subject that has yet been printed. It does not claim to be complete, but nearly 
or quite all of the notable titles are included, although unfortunately there is no designa- 
tion of these titles among the great number of others relatively less important. A 
few notes, or even the indication by asterisks, would have been a great aid to the 
uninformed student using the list, or to the librarian seeking in it a guide to book 
selection. 

DEFECTIVES 
Mental Defectives, Their History, Treatment and Training. By M. W. Barr. 
Philadelphia, 1904. Pp. 368, 8vo. 
A useful list of references is printed on pp. 338-47- 
EDUCATION 


“Bibliography of Education for 1904.” By J. I. Wyer, JR., and IsaBer E. 

Lorp. (In Educational Review, June, 1905, Vol. XXX, pp. 41-93.) 

This is the sixth annual number of this analytic, annotated list of the English 
literature of education. Four hundred and sixty-six items, selected from the annual 
grist of educational writings as worth notice, are classified by subjects and accompanied 
by a full author index. The present compilers will be unable to continue this work 
as in the past, and it would seem as if the National Educational Association or the 
Bureau of Education might profitably assume the continuation of a similar list. The 
following titles are indicated by the compilers as representing the cream of the year’s 
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product—books that should be found in every library, and read by, or accurately 
known to, every serious student of education. The books are grouped by subject. 
1. Boone, Science of Education. 
2. Briggs, Routine and Ideals. 
3. Horne, Philosophy of Education. 
4. Wilson, Pedagogues and Parents. 
5- Hall, Adolescence. 
6. Chancellor, Our Schools. 
7. Crawford, College Girl of America. 
8. Dexter, History of Education in the United States. 


g. Moseley Commission, Report. 


10. Coe, Education in Religion. 

11. Griggs, Moral Education. 

12. Pease, Bible School Curriculum. 

13. Religious Education Association, Proceedings. 

14. Collins, Teaching of German in Secondary Schools. 
15. Herrick, Commercial Education. 

16. Jespersen, Teaching of Foreign Languages. 

17. Lloyd & Bigelow, Teaching of Biology. 

18. New England History Teachers’ Association, Syllabus. 
19. Rowe, The Lighting of School Rooms. 

20. Talbot, S. C. Armstrong. 


Catalogue de la Bibliothéque centrale du Ministére de l’intérieur et de l’instruction 
publique; tome 2: “‘Enseignement.’”’ Bruxelles, 1905. Pp. 1165, 4to. 

A list of 6,742 titles, closely classified, with a good general index. Dewey class 
numbers are also given, with a comparative table of classes arranged according to 
the decimal classification. Work of this kind is done so intelligently in Belgium that 
this volume has a value in all extensive collections of educational books. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
George Washington University (jormerly Columbian): Bibliography: Titles 
of Books, Monographs, Papers, etc., Published by Members oj the Faculties, 

Doctors of Philosophy and Doctors oj Civil Law. Washington, 1904. Pp. 59, 

8vo. 

A list like this, recording in detail the publications (chiefly on scientific subjects) 
of sixty-four members of the present faculty, or of graduates on whom certain degrees 
have been conferred, can hardly be said to form an important, or scarcely even a 
legitimate, contribution to the bibliegraphy of a university. While it certainly is 
men that make a university, yet the only real bibliography of a university is a list of 
works about it, not about a thousand and one topics by the men who chance, at a given 
moment, to form its faculty or to have received its degrees. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE 
The Teaching of German in Secondary Schools. By E. W. B. Cotitns. New 

York, 1904. Pp. 232, 12mo. 

On pp. 224-32 the author has listed the principal books, pamphlets, and articles 
found helpful in preparing the book, and he refers the student to a number of books. 
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where more extended bibliographical references may be found. The titles actually 
listed number about 115, nearly all of them in German. 
GERMANY—EDUCATION 
Bibliographie der deutschen Universitdten: systematisch geordnetes Verzeichnis 
der bis Ende 1899 gedruckten Biicher und Aujsdtze iiber das deutsche Universi- 
tdtswesen. Zweiter besonderer Teil, unter Mitwirkung von W. ERMANN 
bearbeitet von E. Horn. Leipzig, 1904. Pp. 1236, 8vo. 

The first volume of this work, with a brief account of its scope and method, was 
noted in the School Review for October, 1904, This second volume lists under the 
names of each of forty-six German universities, arranged alphabetically, all the particu- 
lar literature relating to it; 21,725 titles are included, and an index to both volumes 


is promised within a few months. 


‘Literature on Industrial Education in Germany.” (In U.S. Special Consular 

Reports (Washington, 1905], Vol. V, No. 33, pp. 145-47.) 

About fifty titles of German books published since 1866 are classified under the 
headings ‘Industrial Continuation and Trade Schools;’’ ‘‘Commercial Schools;’’ 
“Commercial High Schools;”” “Technical High Schools;’’ ‘Schools for Industrial 
Art.” References are also given to twenty articles on these topics which have previously 
appeared in the U. S. Consular Re ports. 

HISTORY 
A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools: Outlining the Four Years’ Course in 

History Recommended by the Committee of Seven of the American Historical 

Association. By the New England History Teachers’ Association. Boston, 

1904. Pp. 375, 12mo. 

Abundant, exact, and minute references accompany these outlines. The references 
are to a wider range of books than most high-school libraries own; but if this fact acts 
as a stimulus to library growth, it will be a good thing. 

HYGIENE (see SCHOOL HYGIENE) 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION (see GERMANY—EDUCATION ) 
LANGUAGE TEACHING (see GERMAN LANGUAGE) 
NATURE STUDY 
A few Good Books and Bulletins on Nature Study, School Gardening and Elementary 

Agriculture jor Common Schools. By D. J. CrosBy. Washington, 1905. 

Pp. 4, 8vo. (U.S. Office of Experiment Stations, Circular 52.) 

This little reference list, and much of the material noted in it, can be had free 
either from the Office of Experiment Stations or from the experiment stations of the 
different states. 

Special Method in Elementary Science for the Common School. By C. A. 

McMurry. New York, 1904. Pp. 275, 12mo. 

Ample references accompany each topic treated in the ‘Outline Course in Nature 
Study” (pp. 172-246), which is mapped out for the eZ ire eight grades. Besides this, 
chap. 10, “ Books as an Aid to Science Teaching,” opens with a few pages of practical 
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advice, followed by a well-chosen classified list of several hundred books for both 
teacher and pupils. How often we are obliged to criticise such lists for the disregard 
of the veriest elementary principles of good cataloguing! For instance, in the section 
““Text-Books” are forty-one titles. They are neither arranged alphabetically by 
author’s surname (which is the best way) nor by title (which is a little better than no 
arrangement at all), but just thrown together haphazard, so that one must begin at 
the beginning and look through the whole list to discover if a certain book is included. 


Education through Nature Study: Foundations and Method. By J. P. Munson, 

New York, 1904. Pp. 297, 12mo. 

A list of reference books for the teacher’s library is given, but it is not notable for 
careful selection. 

PESTALOZZI 
Pestalozzi-Bibliographie: die Schriften und Briefe Pestalozzis nach der Zeitjolge; 

Schrijten und Aujfsdtze iiber ihn nach Inhalt und Zeitjolge. Von AuGusT 

IsRAEL. 3 vols., 8vo. Berlin, 1903-4. (‘‘Monumenta Germaniae Paeda- 

gogica,” Vols. XXV, XXIX, XXXT_.) 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Moral Education. By E.H.Griccs. New York, 1904. Pp. 352, 8vo. 

Would that every author who appends a “ Bibliography” to his work produced 
as good a one as that on pp. 297-341 of the above work. It is avowedly not all-inclusive, 
and for the very good reason that it would waste space and money to catalogue all 
the rubbish that has been printed on this subject. It is far more than the too frequent 
hastily tossed together jumble of good, bad, and indifferent references which have 
come to an author’s notice. Besides rigorously excluding material of no value, Mr. 
Griggs has omitted books and articles which have been quite superseded by more 
recent work, and (most helpful of all) he has fully and frankly annotated almost every 
title, thus multiplying many times its practical usefulness to students. His arrange- 
ment is alphabetical by authors, the best cataloguing practice is observed in the form 
of headings, cross-references are given when needed, and arrangement of imprint 
items is uniform and sensible. 

For further material on Religious Education, consult the heading ‘‘Sunday- 
School Teaching”’ below. 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
The Lighting of School-Rooms. By S. H. Rowe. New York, 1904. Pp. 94, 

I2mo. 

A list of twenty-three carefully chosen English and German titles on school archi- 
tecture and hygiene. Helpful description and comment accompany each title. 

SCHOOL HYGIENE 
‘‘Notizen zur Hygiene des Unterrichts und des Lehrerberufes.” Von Lro 

BuRGERSTEIN. (In Burgerstein und Netolitsky, Handbuch der Schulhygiene 

[2e Auflage, Jena, 1902], pp. 998, 8vo.) 

The bibliographic references in this new edition of a now thoroughly standard 
work are numerous, accurate, and of international scope. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING 


Grading the Sunday-School the Outcome of Organization. By J. W. AXTELL. 

Nashville, 1904. Pp. 121, 12mo. 

The bibliography is limited to the topic of grading, is helpfully annotated, and 
includes not only general references on the subject, but lists of graded textbooks, 
lesson-helps and courses of study. Such careful treatment of specific points in 
Sunday-schoo! work illustrates the recent awakening in rational religious education. 


“One Hundred Good Books for Sunday School Workers.” (In LAWRENCE 
Marion, How to Conduct a Sunday School [New York, 1904], pp. 253-64.) 
Classified under the following headings “‘ Organization and History;” ‘ Religious 

Education in General;” ‘ Methods;” ‘Primary and Junior;” “Intermediate and 

Advanced;” “Home Department;” ‘Blackboard Work;” “The Superintendent;” 

Pastor;”’ Pedagogy;”’ ‘‘Psychology;” ‘Teacher Training;’’ ‘ Missions.” 

Every title is annotated. The two notable volumes from the Religious Education 

Association are not noted in the lists. The arrangement of titles under each subject 

should be alphabetic by authors’ names, which should precede the titles. 


After the Primary What? A Manual of Methods for the Junior Department of 

the Bible School. By A. H. McKinney. New York, 1904. Pp. 146, 8vo. 
An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. By G. W. PEAsE. Chicago, 1904. 

Pp. 418, 12mo. 

At the ends of paragraphs and chapters, and forming the whole of chaps. 11 and 
14, are to be found lists of reference readings for the teacher, of supplementary reading 
or pupils, and of suggested courses for advanced Bible study, with accompanying 
bibliography. The minute topical references will be of great help to any serious 
Sunday-school teacher. 

ZOOLOGY—STUDY AND TEACHING 


“The Teaching of Zodlogy in the Secondary School.” By M. A. BicELow. 
(In Lioyp anp BicELtow, The Teaching of Biology in the Secondary 
School [New York, 1904], pp. 241-491.) 

The different chapters are accompanied by full bibliographical references on 

the methodology of the subject, but probably the most useful list is that in chap. 10 
(pp. 414-47), zodlogical books. This is the best list anywhere in print for the secondary- 
school teacher of zodlogy; in fact, many college libraries and laboratories will find it 
helpful. Lists of dealers in materials, museum specimens, laboratory apparatus, and 
supplies are given, and under each subdivision of zodlogy are grouped the titles of 
carefully chosen books and periodicals, accompanied by helpful notes and textual 
comment. The bibliographical references are far better in the zodlogical than in 
the botanical part of this useful book. 
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r T ry. 
EDITORIAL NOTES 
GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE 

During the past three or four years there have been numerous articles pub- 

lished in our educational journals in which there has been a decided demand 

for some change in the course of study in our arts colleges whereby 

THE ProposAL TO a student may graduate in less than the traditional four years. 

The University of Chicago recognized this demand very early 


THREE-YEAR 
Course AT in its career, and by an ingenious arrangement of its summer 
Waanvanp term made possible a graduation within the desired time. This, 


UNIVERSITY FOR 
THE BACHELOR OF 
ARTS DEGREE adjustment, and had the disadvantage of requiring attendance 


during eleven months of each year. Then we had the famous 
report of President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia, in which he came out 
very clearly in favor of a much shorter course. But during all this time students 
had been graduating at Harvard within the three-year limit. True, such students 
did not actually receive the degree, but were allowed a year of absence, and received 
their degrees with the rest of the class who had taken the traditional time. Those 
who were able to do this were exceptionally able students who had had good 


however, was more a matter of administration and artificial 


preparation or had anticipated the college work in some courses by advanced study 
in the preparatory school, and were allowed to try college examinations in these 
subjects. The secondary schools in the middle West are getting more ambitious 
to prepare such students, and it is now possible in some places for a high-school 
student to receive as much as a year’s, and in a few cases two-years’, college 
credit for work dohe in a high-grade secondary school. 

In the discussion of this important change in our college system we cannot 
do better than take the findings of the report submitted some months ago to 
the Associated Harvard Clubs by a committee of three to whom had been dele- 
gated the important and somewhat difficult task of making a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject. Their first effort was toward finding the basis of the 
demand for a three-year course, and this they found first in the demand for a 
certain period of specialization in studies, ranging from two to five years, before 
a man is ready to take a position in his chosen calling. The basis for this demand 
comes from the competition of modern business, scientific, and professional 
pursuits which are engaged in and controlled by people of higher education. 
This means that in addition to his A.B. degree, which is supposed to stand for 
a liberal education, the student who wishes to be eminent in the medical pro- 
fession must spend four additional years in acquiring the technical knowledge 
and skill necessary, in the profession of law three years, and varying periods in 
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divinity, teaching, and the scientific specialties, including the newer training for 
business and commercial pursuits. 

Again, the standard for the degree of A.B. has been gradually raised, until 
the last two years of the high school today correspond very favorably with the 
first two years of the college of, say, forty years ago. The result is that the 
average age for entrance to college has correspondingly increased, and is now 
almost nineteen years. The student who wishes to become eminent in his pro- 
fession must therefore look forward to school and college until he is twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight years of age. There are few who would deny that this is 
much too old, and that too many years have passed without any real usefulness. 

The present situation at Harvard College is that seventeen or eighteen 
courses are required for graduation, a decrease in the number, and therefore 
more careful supervision of the work and extra requirements as to quality. 
Suppose a boy enters Harvard with the entrance requirements all satisfied, and 
wishes to graduate in three years. On the basis of nine hours a week for each 
course, he would have to spend about fifty hours a week, or about eight and a third 
hours each day, upon his studies. It will be the exceptional student who can 
get along satisfactorily with less than this. And it is too much to expect, as 
most of us have found out who have been instructors in colleges. The sug- 
gestion has been made that, were a three-year course established, the number 
of courses required might be reduced from eighteen to fifteen. This would 
mean five courses a year, as against the present five for the freshman year and 
four for each of the other three years—a favorite way of dividing up. 

There seems to be a feeling that what is needed to make our college courses 
more satisfactory is less requirements and more intensity. Three years of under- 
graduate study ought to be sufficient to give the general culture which is the 
object of college education. We have a shortening of the course in some uni- 
versities by counting the first year of the law or medical or other professional 
schools as the fourth year in college, but this seems a very artificial and unsatis- 
factory way of trying to solve such a problert. It satisfies neither the professor 
in the arts faculty nor the professor in the professional school. What the student 
is during that year is always an interesting question. There is a bare possibility 
that the adoption of a straight three-year course might help toward the solution 
of the vexing athletic problem, inasmuch as raising the standard and providing 
for greater intensity of work, might lessen the excess of attention paid to those 
diversions of college life which have become so highly specialized and absorbing. 

The opposition to such a change will come naturally from the conservative 
element in our schools and colleges who do not believe in breaking from the 
traditional procedure; and when all arguments are summed up, it will likely be 
found that tradition leads all the rest. It is interesting to notice that among 
the reasons given against any change is the charge that there is great waste in 
the elementary and secondary schools. It is urged that a boy should be able 
to enter school at six or seven years and pass to the secondary school at twelve 
to fourteen, and that he should be ready to enter college at seventeen. This 
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suggests Superintendent Maxwell’s plan of six years for the elementary schools 
and six for the secondary school. If to this could be added six for the university, 
divided equally between the arts college and the technical or professional college, 
there would be a symmetrical system of “‘sixes.”” This looks very well on paper, 
and seems logical; but, after all, this making of logical systems into which to 
fit our illogical selves and our illogical children is a pastime in this country which 
we seem to enjoy, but which keeps back progress. It is well to thresh out these 
questions, and we are indebted to the excellent report of this committee for 
laying the Harvard situation so clearly before us and saying: ‘“‘Think on these 
things.” 


Those who have followed the development of university life in this country 
cannot avoid the unhappy reflection that the college life with its influence over 
the undergraduates through direct, personal, and often intimate 
THE UNIVERSITY — intercourse with professors of maturity and human sympathy, 
AND THE COLLEGE 
iN AMERICA AND 
THE Preceproriac concerned. The universities have grown so rapidly, and the 


PLAN ADOPTED AT ideal of independent research, of making “original contributions 
PRINCETOY 
UNIVERSITY 


is almost only a tradition as far as our larger universities are 


to the sum of existing knowledge,” in fine, of attaining to the 
alluring heights of the Ph.D. degree, has so taken possession of 
us that the college is lost in the university, and the professor of teaching power, 
the master of liberal arts, has given place in the college to the fledgeling instructor 
fresh from the investigation of some abstruse subject, rarely deep, but surely narrow. 
The ambition of this young instructor is toward what he calls ‘‘graduate work” 
and he is content to take undergraduates (I cannot call it ‘“‘teach”’) in the mean- 
time as a sort of discipline. The young boys fresh from our secondary schools, 
where during their last years, under the fortunate times in which we live, they have 
had teachers who were skilled and fit to do college work, leave home to enter one 
of our large universities and to be instructed by the junior members of the staff. 
The eminent professors are too oftgn reserved for graduates, or for those of the 
senior or junior year. The young instructor is not a trained teacher; on the con- 
trary, it is likely that he has a profound contempt for any such thing as professional 
training. He believes, or says that he does, that the teacher is born, not made, and 
naturally includes himself among the elect. He would not tolerate the idea of 
practice-teaching as a part of the necessary equipment for a teacher, and yet that is 
what he is doing, and, worse still, under practically no supervision and at the expense 
of his pupils. Is it any wonder, then, that when fathers are considering where 
to send their sons, they look with increasing interest to the small college with its 
educating atmosphere! Were it not for the presence of professional schools in 
connection with our large universities, and the glamor of the athletic arena, the 
small college would make great inroads upon the attendance at these larger 
centers of learning. 

Our universities are waking up to these things, and all sorts of schemes are 
being devised by which the great university may be divided up into colleges or 
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smaller bodies, each of which will have a corporate existence of its own and a 
common life intellectually and socially, not only among the undergraduate mem- 
bers, but also with the faculty, that will prove what we all believe that education 
is greater than instruction. Our college system in this country was based upon 
that of Oxford and Cambridge, and we are going back to it in some degree. 
We were so infatuated with the German ideals that we forgot how poorly pre- 
pared we were to adapt German methods of education to American schools, 
inasmuch as the college could never be eliminated, nor could it be combined with 
the high school to make a Gymnasium. 

A very interesting experiment will be tried this year at Princeton, where, 
under what is called the preceptorial system, the professors and the students will 
be brought into more intimate relationship. President Woodrow Wilson, describ- 
ing the plan, says that the system involves much more than a change of method. 

It is meant not only, in time, to supersede entirely the old-fashioned “recita- 
tion,” but also to affect very materially the subject-matter of study, to give the 
undergraduates their proper release from being schoolboys, to introduce them to 
the privileges of maturity and independence by putting them in the way of doing 
their own reading instead of “getting up” lectures or “lessons.” The subject- 
matter of their studies is not to be the lectures of their professors or the handful 
of textbooks, the narrow round of technical exercises set for them under the 
ordinary methods, but the reading which they should do for themselves in order 
to get a real first-hand command of the leading ideas, principles, and processes 
of the subjects which they are studying. Their exercises with their preceptors 
are not to be recitations, but conferences, in which, by means of any method of 
report or discussion that may prove serviceable and satisfactory, the preceptors 
may test, guide, and stimulate their reading. The governing idea is to be that 
they are getting up subjects—getting them up with the assistance of lecturers, 
libraries, and a body of preceptors who are their guides, philosophers, and friends. 
The process is intended to be one of reading, comparing, reflecting; not cramming, 
but daily methodical study. 

One great incidental advantage is expected to accrue to the study of English. 
The reports of the undergraduates to the preceptors on the reading they are doing 
will naturally very often be written reports, and it is to be expected that all such 
reports will be judged of as English as well as with regard to the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of their subject-matter. If not written in good English, they will 
have to be written over again, and if it turns out that any man cannot use his 
mother-tongue correctly and with some degree of elegance, upon being so cor- 
rected and held to a standard of expression, he is to be handed over to the English 
department for fundamental training. The constant daily necessity to know 
his own language and to use it properly upon all sorts of subjects will certainly 
be the most vital system of “‘theme-writing” yet devised, and may be expected 
to have a quality of reality about it which the formal written exercises of English 
departments have generally lacked. The men will be using their mother-tongue 
in careful writing, not for the sake of the language itself, but for the sake of releas- 
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ing ideas and stating facts. Style will be a means and not an end; and it should 
never in any kind of writing be anything else. 

In brief, the system will be a method of study, a means of familiarizing the 
undergraduate with the chief authorities, conceptions and orders of work in his 
fields of study. The preceptors will not set the examinations. That would turn 
them into mere coaches, coaching for final tests which they themselves were to 
set. They are, rather, to be fellow-students, expositors, advisers, to see that 
the right work is done by themselves taking part in it. 

They will not, however, be a body of men segregated and set apart from the 
general body of the faculty. . The present staff of the university will also do 
preceptorial work; the new preceptors will take some part in the lecture and 
regular class work, which will still go forward; they will be members of the 
faculty, indistinguishable in privilege and rank from their colleagues. The 
fundamental object of the system would be defeated if any sharp line of division 
were drawn in the faculty between the several kinds of teachers, for the funda- 
mental object is to draw faculty and undergraduates together into a common 
body of students, old and young, among whom a real community of interest, 
pursuit, and feeling will prevail. The preceptors will only have more conference 
work to do than their colleagues. It will be their chief, if not their distinctive 
function to devote their energies to the intimate work of counsel and guidance. 


We have heard much of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation and more of Miss 
Haley. We read of her triumph over “the presidents of leading universities,” 
although we could never understand in what the triumph really 

MISS MARGARET —_ consisted, and what must have been the feelings of the “‘young 
HALEY DEFINES THE <-hool-teacher from Chicago” as she rode triumphantly over 


ATTITUDE OF THE 
Cw-cago Teacners’ these great men. From time to time our newspapers have 


FEDERATION furnished us with more or less sensational extracts from Miss 
 Haley’s speeches at Philadelphia and elsewhere, but we doubted 
Pusue SCHOOL aley's speeches at liadeiphia and elsewhere, Dut we doubter 
SYSTEM whether it would be right to judge her position by these reports, 


or indeed by any speech delivered to an emotional group of 
teachers on the salary question, and the dangers of autocracy. We have often 
wondered how Miss Haley, being a public-school teacher, could be spared so 
much from her daily work in the schoolroom. 

But Miss Haley has now committed herself to paper, and has written an 
article over her own signature on a “Proposed Re-organization of the National 
Educational Association.” We feel that our readers will not be so interested in 
the reorganization plan as in Miss Haley’s attitude toward the public school 
system, and therefore we are reproducing the three concluding paragraphs. 
Comment on these utterances is unnecessary; they speak for themselves, and 
indicate most clearly the dangers to the public-school system of this country— 
but not from the source indicated by Miss Haley. 

“There has been afoot for several years a powerful, persistent, silent, and 
largely successful conspiracy to make a despotism of our entire public-school sys- 
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tem. State boards of education have demanded, and in some states have obtained, 
almost absolute control of the public-school system. Local boards of educa- 
tion, themselves appointed and not elected, are made corporations with powers 
superior to the city government. Superintendents generally are demanding, and 
have frequently been conceded, autocratic powers over school boards, courses of 
study, selection of textbooks, and the appointment, promotion, transfer, and dis- 
missal of teachers. The result is that teachers fear to protest against ‘fads and 
frills,” against what they believe to be wrong and injurious educational methods, 
or even against ‘graft;’ for they know that any such protest is certain to result 
in forfeiting all chance of promotion; if it does not result in persecution and pro- 
fessional ruin, as is often the case. It is safe to say that, with the exception of a 
few specially enlightened communities, there exists today in America no such 
thoroughly terrorized body of men and women as our public-school teachers— 
and a coerced and timid body of teachers, afraid to raise their voices against 
wrong, cannot develop such a citizenship as is needed to maintain the American 
Republic in its integrity—but the ‘SYSTEM?’ is not interested in the preservation 
of republican institutions! 

“The whole tendency of school administration in the United States is toward 
“centralization,” and this is the policy that is now being forced upon the National 
Educational Association. Who is responsible for this policy of centralization ? 
and what is its purpose? From every quarter comes the suggestion that great 
coramercial interests are at the bottom of the movement, while many calm think- 
ers believe that it is actively promoted, also, by certain institutions of learning 
which are interested in propagating doctrines agreeable to their founders and in 
strangling the propagation of disagreeable doctrines. 

“‘Our public-school system has become a veritable ‘Golconda!’ a ‘mine’ to be 
‘worked for all it is worth!’ and the interests that would exploit, and are exploit- 
ing it, find it far easier to handle a well-organized, central, despotic machine than 
to manage the great body of principals and teachers, and the people at large. 
The latest move in the game is the scheme to obtain control of the National 
Educational Association.” 


At a meeting of the United Miners and Catholic Abstinence Union this 
summer President Roosevelt made a particularly able speech, which must have 
had a great effect upon the people who heard it, for they knew 
PRESIDENT the value of work, thrift, and sobriety, and had not come to 
ROOSEVELT ON ’ 
Se.r-Governmenr the stage where these are treated as incidents in some other 
persons’ lives to be examined and commented on. There is 
one paragraph in the report of the speech which is worthy of being read in every 
secondary school in this country. It goes right to the heart of what self-govern- 
ment really is. It is with sentiments such as these that our boys ought to become 
acquainted, and realize that these are of the today in which they are living: 
“Everything possible should be done to encourage the growth of that spirit 
of self-respect, self-restraint, self-reliance, which, if it only grows enough, is 
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certain to make all those in whom it shows itself move steadily upward toward 
the highest standard of American citizenship. It is a proud and responsible 
privilege to be citizens of this great self-governing nation; and each of us needs 
to keep steadily before his eyes the fact that he is wholly unfit to take part in the 
work of governing others unless he can first govern himself. He must stand 
up manfully for his own rights; he must respect the rights of others; he must 
obey the law, and he must try to live up to those rules of righteousness which 
are above and behind all laws. This applies just as much to the man of great 
wealth as to the man of small means; to the capitalist as to the wage-worker. 
And, as one practical point, let me urge that in the event of any difficulty, espe- 
cially if it is what is known as a labor trouble," both sides show themselves willing 
to meet, willing to consult, and anxious each to treat the other reasonably and 
fairly, each to look at the other’s side of the case and to do the other justice. If 
only this course could be generally followed, the chance of industrial disaster 
would be minimized.” 


Addresses at educational gatherings generally sound better than they read, 
but after the perusal of the address of President McIver, of the State Normal 
College of North Carolina, at the recent meeting of the Southern Educational 
Association, one longs to have heard it, for there is inspiration and hopefulness 
in every sentence. He was speaking of the forward movement in his own state, 
and his illustrations of the forces at work there must have impressed all present 
THe Marvecoug With the idea that, when sympathy is allied with ability in those 
PROGRESS OF in high places, almost anything can be accomplished. The 
EoveaTion ia governor when nominated pledged his word to the convention 

that he would use the entire influence of his office for four years 
to promote the cause of universal education and the improvement of the public- 
school system of the state. The superintendent of public instruction had the 
same enthusiasm for the work, and it was infectious. The people rose to the 
occasion, and the result has been that not only in enthusiasm and fervid 
educational oratory are the results apparent, but this power has been at work, 
and the tangible evidences are that during these four years there has been 
an increase in the length of school term of 16 per cent.; in average salary 
for white teachers, 16 per cent.; in school population, 4 per cent.; in school 
enrolment, 22 per cent.; in average attendance, 42 per cent.; in value of school 
property, 65 per cent.; in salary of state superintendent, 334 per cent.; in the 
average salary of county superintendents, over 100 per cent.; in total school 
fund, 100 per cent.; in the number of local tax districts, 663 per cent. There 
was a decrease in the number of school districts of 441 brought about by con- 
solidation. This is a marvelous record, for consolidation in the face of local 
prejudices is not an easy undertaking. During this quadrennium 877 school 
libraries have been established and 1,015 new schoolhouses erected. 
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